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E threatened in the last issue to make important announcements in this one. 

It is a great pleasure to be able to do so. The paragraphs below will serve 
to answer many requests and suggestions received from our readers during the 
last few months. The validity of all these communications we have fully appre- 
ciated from the beginning but we preferred not to attempt to meet them with 
premature or make-shift arrangements. We announce the following new features 
with full confidence that they will satisfy our friends that Tae EpucaTIoNAL 


SCREEN keeps its promises to the visual field it seeks to serve. 


Three New Departments in June Number 


N order to supply more material of a concrete and practical nature, so greatly 

needed in the development of this field, we shall begin in the June number 

a department of “LANTERN AND SLIDE,” a department of “Motion Picture PrRo- 

JECTION,” and a department of “PicTuRES AND THE CHURCH”—to name them 
in the order in which arrangements were closed with their respective editors. 

Our long delay in starting these departments has been due chiefly to the fact 
that we were intent upon securing as editors only nationally known men whose 
authority in their respective fields would guarantee the quality of the service and 
information to be offered to our readers. We wanted the best men to be found 
and we believe we have succeeded. 

“LANTERN AND SLIDE” will be edited by Dr. Carlos E. Cummings, of the 
Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, an expert with over twenty years of experi- 
ence in slide-making, stereopticon projection, projector designing, and in the selec- 
tion and organization of great slide collections. All kinds of photographic work, 
even in its most elementary aspects, will be treated in this department as our 
readers may request. 


“Motion Picture Projection” will be edited by Mr. F. H. Richardson, 


technical editor of The Moving Picture World of New York. In this important 
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field there can be no higher authority than Mr. Richardson. His famous Hand- 
book of Projection is a masterful work and represents the finest thing that has 


yet been done in the way of a projection manual. 


“PICTURES AND THE CHURCH” will be edited by Dr. Chester C. Marshall, 
pastor of the First Methodist Episcopal Church of Bridgeport, Conn. Probably 
no active minister in the country compares with Dr. Marshall for long experience 


in the motion-picture field, intimate contact with the great industry and its leaders, 





it a 
and for the influence he has wielded in various national agencies working for educ 
better pictures. As editor of the Film List published by the Methodist Committee bers 
on Conservation and Advance, Dr. Marshall’s selections of films have come to fore 
command the most absolute confidence of church men everywhere and he will re 
continue this same sort of service through his department in this magazine. i 

Univ 

HE above departments will gradually come to include the varied material pria’ 
needed to meet the growing requirements of the great non-theatrical field. whe 

In each department there will be editorial discussion, answers to correspondents, visu. 
brief technical articles, and personal accounts of activities by readers themselves. serie 
Correspondence is cordially invited. All such communications will receive the — 
personal attention of the department editor concerned. rg 
sami 

we 

The June Number we 

or s 
HE June issue will necessarily carry more pages than heretofore. Beside ane 

the present departments and the three new ones announced above, we plan 0 
to bring back “THE News Cuar’ and “AmMoNnG THE Propucers” which have visu, 
been omitted for lack of space in recent issues. Among the articles will be the put 
following : five 
“The Flickering Screen,’ Part II, by James N. Emery, Superintendent of who 
Schools, Pawtucket, R. I. = 
“Visual Instruction in Detroit Schools,’ by Bernadette Coté of the staff of crep 
“The Michigan Daily,” University of Michigan. This article will be illustrated. I 
“The Use of Visual Aids in Education,” by H. B. Wilson, Superintendent Epu 
of Schools, Berkeley, Calif. “ 
“A Classic on the Screen—Some Reactions of Very Young Purists,” by mg 
A. Marie Coté Weaver, of the University High School, The University of Chi- 2. 
cago. This article is of particular interest in connection with Dr. Judd’s article —th 
reprinted in our April issue from the School Review for March, 1923. mot 
is e 
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The Flickering Screen 
JAmes N. EMeEry 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
Part I. 


HEN confronted by the cold hard 
facts, is visual teaching a mere flash 
in the pan? When put to the test, is 
\nother of the 
educational fads which, in increasing num 


ita flicker on the screen? 


bers of late years, have had their hour be 
fore the audience, been hailed for the mo- 
ment as a brilliant discovery, and then sunk 
into the oblivion of last year’s feature film? 

We read that certain professors of the 
University of Chicago have used an appro- 
priation to make exhaustive research as to 
whether any real results are gained by the 
visual The 
series of tests prove, or go 


method. results of another 
to prove that 
one group of children taught by the screen 
showed a better grasp in a certain lesson of 
the 


means 


taught 
What 


knowing whether the mental 


3.5 per cent over a group 
same lesson by the textbook. 
we have of 
powers of one group were equal, inferior 
or superior to the other group, deponent 
sayeth not. 

Oddly enough, the magazines devoted to 
visual education seem to be the first ones to 
put on the brakes. 
five periodicals that 


[ am acquainted with 


have been devoted, 
wholly or in large part, to visual education. 
There may be others. the 


columns of more than one seems to have 


Into editorial 
crept a note of pessimism. 

I quote from a leading editorial of THE 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN: 

“Fully 80 per cent. of schools now hav- 
ing motion picture projectors use them more 
entertainment 


or less—usually more—for 


rather than for instruction. Conclusion 
—the chief purpose sought and served by a 
motion picture projector in schools today 


ls entertainment rather than instruction.” 


The 


declare frankly 


“schools 
that it is hopeless to 
get enough real educational film to keep 


same editorial also states, 


them going, and that even this film, when 
little with 
school work that one risks making a peda- 


obtainable, is so co-ordinated 
gogical hodge-podge of the whole course 
of study.” 

[f this is the calm and reflective judg- 
ment of men interested in the cause of visual 


teaching, what about the novice, or the 
half-convinced? Is it worth while to 
bother with film at all, from an instruc- 


tional standpoint ? 

The above editorial is only an example of 
much material which is constantly occur- 
ring in the various magazines devoted to 
visual instruction at the present time. There 
for such conservative warn- 
Perhaps it is 


must be need 
ing, if it appears so often. 
the necessary refining, to separate the real 
metal from the worthless part of the ore. 
In the hands of the humorists woman and 
the ever-present hairpin are credited with 
being able to accomplish almost anything. 
Some of the claimants for this new art have 
made almost as many extravagant claims as 
have been made for woman’s weapon. The 
utterances of such men as Edison and Wells, 
fields, 


have given the use of educational film a 


commanding figures in their own 
world of advertising, at the same time with- 
out considering the practical difficulties and 
difficulties that the man on the ground must 
work out. 

I question if teachers and principals, and 
certainly all but an infinitesimal few of the 
pupils and parents, look upon the installa- 
tion of a projector in the schoolroom as 


anything more than a means of high grade 
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entertainment, with perhaps a certain amount 
of instruction as a sideline. That, of course, 
just as the quoted editorial comments, 
would be worth while. But the prime rea- 
son for any substantial outlay of time and 
money for this purpose ought to be in- 
creased efficiency in instruction? How many 
teachers look at it from this side? Does the 
projection apparatus do this? How can it 
help the everyday work in the classroom ? 

Let us leave out of the question the 
claims of such eminent non-professionals as 
Wells and Edison, or the idea that so many 
reels of geography, so many reels of litera- 
ture, so many reels of history, may be un- 
folded before the pupil, and his work is 
done. 

Let us leave out the question of commu- 
nity entertainments, and their effect on so- 
cializing the neighborhood. These are side- 
lines, eminently desirable objects in their 
way, but just sidelines. What about the 
regular, daily, everyday classes, the half- 
obsolete idea of acquiring the content of the 
course of study? Can the screen help this, 
and how much? 

Suppose we leave out of the question, 
also, any idea that the projector can take the 
place of teacher or textbook. The film is a 
splendid working tool in the hands of a ca- 
pable teacher. It will supplement the text- 
book admirably in almost every content- 
subject. It cannot supplant either text or 
teacher. It must go hand in hand with text 
instruction if it is to accomplish its pur- 
pose. Under careful handling it may teach, 
and it undoubtedly does teach, a great 
amount of material much better than the 
book can, and with less time and effort. I 
make this statement without fear of being 
seriously upset by highly specialized or 
classified mental tests, figured in mental 
ages, or intelligence quotients. 

Unrelated pictures, shown haphazard, 
whether moving or still, may be of some 
slight educational value. Properly corre- 
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lated, with a good text, discussed by teacher 
or pupils, or both, and later committed to 
expression, written or oral, their value can- 
not fail to be far-reaching. But they must 
be used as a means of teaching, not a “pic- 
ture show.” 

Imagine, for example, a business office 
in the early Victorian days, as Dickens has 
so graphically described it, with clerks on 
high stools scratching with quill pens at 
musty ledgers. Contrast the offices of the 
modern large corporation, with their time 
and labor-saving devices. Yet filing cabi- 
nets, mimeographs, typewriting machines 
and card indexes ‘alone will by no means 
make a successful business office, though 
they may help wonderfully in reducing the 
drudgery and routine. 

In putting visual instruction apparatus 
into my own schools, I had from the first 
the idea of the instruction side. It has been 
an uphill struggle to convince pupils, pa- 
rents, and even teachers and school officials, 
that it was there for serious work, not to 
furnish an hour’s relaxation and “instruc- 
tional entertainment” for the pupils. I 
think they are beginning to see it now, but 
the problem has not been an easy one. 

[ have been using films for about three 
years in my school work, and slides about 
six. I had been using slides and _ stereo- 
graphs about three years before I became 
converted to the notion that films were pos- 
sible or practicable for my schools. We put 
one in. I suppose the first year that our 
projector was in use, we committed about 
all the pedagogical mistakes that could be 
made. We had to blaze the way in a pretty 
nearly pathless jungle. Because of those 
very mistakes we. made, I feel that I can 
write with some intelligence on the faults 
and flickers of screen work. 

We screened films such as welfare work 
in various industrial plants, life in national 
homes for disabled soldiers, visits of na- 
tional conventions to some city, recreational 
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picnics of some great corporation, even 
aesthetic dancing. 
of these, harmless enough, but requiring a 


lairly interesting, some 


most elastic imagination to tie these up at 
all with the course of study 

We screened the various “magazine re 
views” prevalent at that time, an unrelated 
collection of varied subjects, whose very 
titles were masterpieces in making you guess 
what the contents might be. An instructive 
scenic bit of some far-off land would be 
followed by scenes of pretty bathing girls, 
and end up with cartoon comedy. | like fun 
myself mightily, but I rather question the 
educational value of Bobby Bumps or Jerry 
on the Job, for the classroom, at least. 

Yet out of this vein of ore I still feel that 
we got some real mineral. There was much 
of real value in that first year’s work, after 
\t pres 
ent we are carrying out a course that is 


all, and we learned by experience. 


fairly well correlated to our textbook out 
line, and in which slides play an equally 
important part with films. 

There are still some grave problems con 
nected with the use of visual apparatus 
Some of them are well on the way to being 
solved, and in the near future. In the case 
of others the solution is difficult, and a long 
way off. I have catalogued some of the 


chief ones below. 


1. Visual instruction is costly, both in 
the necessary apparatus at the start, and 
its upkeep. 

2. It is difficult to obtain suitable films 
to illustrate a certain subject when 
wanted. 

3. It is out of the question for the 
average school system, town or city, to 
own a satisfactory working library of 
films of its own. 

4. The amount of real teaching ma- 
terial available for classroom use is 
slight, much of it is crudely prepared, or 
not prepared with any view to school use 
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5. Much of the so-called pedagogical 
film is prepared by college experts whose 
ideas of the needs of pupils in the elemen- 
tary schools is chiefly theoretical. 

6. Pupils and teachers look on it as 
entertainment, rather than lessons. 

7. There is 


opposition, sometimes 


merely passive, sometimes active ‘and 
virulent, on the part of parents, who feel 
that the time is wasted, or theatrical in- 
terests, who feel that school “movies” are 
cutting into their field. 

8. ilms assist only a portion of the 
school course, while formal subjects such 
as arithmetic, spelling or grammar, are 
not aided at all. 

9. Many of the films that find the way 
into non-theatrical hands are one-sided 
propaganda more or less skilfully de- 
signed to exploit some special interest or 
product. 

10. Films must be run at a certain 
speed, which precludes comment by the 
teacher in charge. Films must often. be 
obtained at so short notice that the teacher 
has no opportunity to acquaint himself 
with the contents of the film before it is 
shown. 

11. Visual instruction has not yet been 
proved to be worth while. 

12. It is not certain that films hold 
the child’s complete attention. 

13. The 


grave problems of discipline and conduct. 


darkened room _ presents 
14. Films cannot by any means cover 
the complete ground. 
15. Visual education as a whole, some 
tell us, has been exploded in theory, and 
has gone by 


his is a formidable list of weaknesses, 


and yet, with the possible exception of the 


last one, they all exist to some degree. 


| shall discuss these weaknesses in some 


detail in Part II of this article. 


(To be concluded in the June number) 
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. . * 
Imagery in Education 
R. G. JONES 
Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 


MERICA has pursued a wasteful 
process because of her abundance. 

We shall find it necessary to con- 

serve sometime, but it is not yet the time. 
We have pursued the same policy in edu- 
cation that we have in some commercial 
and industrial undertakings. We have de- 


voted ourselves to extensive rather than 


intensive processes. A coast-to-coast rail- 
way is necessary, although the traffic will 
not warrant a carefully kept roadbed. Econ- 
omies in education will come when general 
economic conditions require it. Education 
has been guilty of uneconomic methods, for 
various reasons. Its support is usually pub- 
lic moneys or philanthropic funds. There 
is something to happen, possibly before very 
long, that may effect a change in educa- 
tional policies more rapidly than is cus- 
tomary. Either there will be a more equi- 
table distribution of taxes or there will be 
a tightening up of educational expenditures. 
The public is conscious of the need for 
education, but if the tax system goes un- 
changed (and a radical change is not in 
evidence immediately) the public will want 
the same quantity of education and the same 
quality for the same cost. This will require 
intensive effort and better economic distri- 
bution of school resources. 

The course in public school administra- 
tion, it would seem, is plain. Keep on the 
offensive with a type of education so obvi- 
ously effective that the money provided for 
education by taxation shall all go into edu- 
cation; eighty per cent devoted to the tui- 


tion fund and twenty per cent for the busi- 





ness administration, approximately. This 
relative percentage is fundamental. 
This procedure will be one step in safe. 
guarding against political occupation of the 
school treasury, and a second step towards 
efficiency in business management. 

The next step is to assure efficient ex- 
penditure of the educational 80 per cent, 
The schools are now engaged in the classi- 
The 
classification of mentalities will differentiate 
children’s minds into three general groups: 
The Superior Group of 5 per cent, the Mid- 
die Group of 90 per cent, and the Lower 
Group of mental weaklings, 5 per cent. The 


fication of pupils—mental diagnosis. 


adaptation of materials, subjects, methods, 
to meet the capacities of the groups will 
effect considerable economies in cost and 
considerable comfort to children if the diag- 
nosis is worth while and can be scientifically 
done. 
gence will, no doubt, assume leadership, 


The group having superior intelli- 


The second group will do the work of the 
world, and the third group may be self- 
supporting. 

It has been estimated that 2 per cent of 
intelligence is sufficient leadership to control 
a given population. This represents an 
equivalent of our total high school popu- 
lation. 

Can public education be differentiated for 
classes? I am not sure what expert opinion 
will decide or prophesy on this subject. 
Possibly the superior 2 per cent will edu- 
cate itself. Possibly the bright 2 per cent 
will peter out in part through lack of cer- 
tain stabilizing qualities of strength, endur- 
ance, patience, integrity ; and the real lead- 


*An address delivered at the Fourth Annual Meeting of the National Academy of Visual 


Instruction, held at Cleveland, Ohio, February 27-March 1, 


1923. 
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ership will fall to the inheritance of the 
select members of the great middle class. 

Where shall the stress in training be laid 
if we are to conserve our resources by 
spending our educational tax funds advan- 
tageously ? 

The Place of Imagery in Education 

The foregoing is submitted as a basis for 
the discussion or consideration of the real 
job in education which is not only ahead of 
The 


solution will evolve from the world’s work 


us, but is actually present with us. 


and the philosophy which develops from 
day to day unless the economic process that 
provides public funds is changed to supply 
a better way out than is now in operation. 
At present, educational procedure will be 
forced to give a better account of its affairs 
in economic operation. 

The conduct of schools in a general way 
has been in the hands of men untrained in 
the production and handling of wealth in a 
form. 


material Our product has cost too 


much. Better organization will effect great 
and good changes. 

Weare just now devising ways and means 
for appraising mental power scientifically. 
Whether this can be done as a science re- 
mains to be determined. 

How are these various mental grades to 
be educated? The task, of course, is to de- 
velop the maximum thinking power a given 
number of brain cells will produce. 

Imagery is important and necessary. We 
are dependent in our thinking upon the im- 
ages which are acquired through our senses. 
The story of the blind men who went to see 
the elephant applies; each had a different 
notion because of his contact. 

If children’s minds were stored with im- 
ages of beautiful lines such as those in the 
picture of the 


and proportion of the Parthenon, with the 


“Pot of Basil,” the dignity 


dainty and lace-like beauty of the French 
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chateau, the lofty beauty of the cathedrals, 
embodying the lines of mountains with the 
symmetry and grace of the towering fir 
trees of the Yosemite Valley, these children, 
grown to adults, would not be content with 
The love for and 
satisfaction in beautiful objects born of 


four walls for a home. 


beautiful images stored in the mind’s gal- 
lery of images awakens ambition and en- 
ergy to strive for all those satisfactions that 
are worthy and make for a distinguished 
civilization. Images are the forerunner of 
imagination or vision, 

It is the part of education to furnish these 
to all mentalities capable of recording them. 
The superior group most assuredly must 
have them. 

Different minds are sensitive to different 
Orville Wright, the in- 
ventor, images in the concrete and resists 


types of images. 
all attempts at speaking. Henry Ford is 
said to image in organized groups and has 
limited use for words. John Finley images 
in the charm of words and allures one with 
word painting to the engulfment of thought. 
Stoddard enjoyed this same facility in word 
imagery. Others image figures and numeri- 
cal quantity with the same ease that another 
images the outline of the face of his child. 
Mathematical sharks belong to this class— 
the type of mind that will register and an- 
nounce the numbers of box cars in a rap- 
idly passing thirty-car train. In general, 
some minds assimilate or image symbols and 
other concrete materials more rapidly. 

The large part of public education has 
been symbolic, but in recent years it has 
changed with all speed to the concrete, and 
it is pretty surely returning to academic or 
abstract standards. 

If the view of imagery I have presented 
is correct, we shall eventually have means 
for testing the types of mind in pupils to 
discover what nature of image will stick 
in the mind of each. This is a more refined 


type of vocational guidance, in that the 
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mind is trained for one of the grand divi- 
sions of endeavor rather than sent untrained 
into some specific niche to an assigned but 
not selected task. 
Illustrations 

For those who image concretely, visual 
education will at once prove to be a great 
saving in time and a stimulus to organized 
thought. 
whole of the content for instruction is not 
set up in images ; it should be clearly in mind 
that, with all the images furnished complete, 
the thinking has been done for the student 
and the thinking process will have been 
weakened rather than strengthened. 


This, with the provision that the 


Of the many items which may be treated, 
a few are selected for consideration. Of 
the important foods, beef and milk take high 
rank. Let us set up the image of a cow of 
early times and, in contrast, one of our 
thoroughbreds of the present time—a set 
of images of cows representing the different 
breeds developed for different qualities and 
Such 
stage for study of the evolution of stock. 
At the same time it will be discovered that 
the evolution of stock has paralleled the 
development of mankind. When mankind 
was nomadic attention was not given to the 
care and nurture of animals, but with fixed 
places of abode and the improvement of 


purposes. pictures set the mental 


land, the construction of homes, and the 
growth of domestic habits. The animals in 
turn became domesticated, until in the small 
islands near the English and French coasts 
—Guernsey and Alderney—and on _ the 
mainland of Normandy and adjacent lands 
the improvement of strains and breeds of 
stock made them the parent home of the 
best herds of dairy and beef cattle which 
have furnished a main food element for 
millions of people. 

The story of the development of horses 
showing the famous draft horses, the Nor- 
mans and Clydesdales, may be accounted 
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for in the same manner. The study of 
stock is a fair basis for the study of the 
development of agriculture and, fundamen. 
This type of the 
learning process embodies, in a broad Way, 


tally, of men. 


all that is valuable in a project method, and 
substitutes much in reason for mechanical 
form, and provides an inductive skeleton 
that will maintain organized thought proe. 
esses. 

A study of the evolution of household 
furniture—the chair may be taken as a type 
—will develop in concrete image the ad- 
vancement of ideals from necessity to lux- 
ury. The rude stool or the mat on the 
ground is the first stage to the chair, to the 
throne. This will include all the varied 
types of chairs employed for use in the 
home, public buildings, or wherever seats 
are used. 

The study of houses of religious worship 
will demonstrate the growth of religious 
ideals as a mark of progress of civilization. 

The study of the weapons of war will 
give still another angle of the advancement 
of invention in civilization or the develop- 
ment of mankind. 

Perhaps no better field for exploration of 
culture may be found than that of art and 
architecture. Pictures may, through im- 
ages, show the progress of line, form and 
color. All this may readily be shown in 
buildings, paintings, fabrics, landscaping, to- 
gether with the materials employed, includ- 
ing woods, metals, fibers, clays and precious 
stones. 

Literature and its imagery, through the 
medium of symbols, is perhaps the highest 
form of the presentation of the abstract and 
one of the most widely used manifestations 
for the purpose of conveying impressions 
and feelings to others, by reason of its eco- 
nomic convenience and availability. 

How uncommon it is to know or to un- 
derstand that written expression is the result 
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of images ? How much of our teaching of 
English is in words born of imperfect im- 
ages, and how much more is the product of 
indistinct imagery? Consider with what 
scant care or concern subjects are assigned 
for compositions. We are satisfied with a 
yocabulary correct in 


Beauty of expression can only be»prompted 


form and diction. 
by stimulation of the physical senses. A ripe 
and luscious pear stimulates the word deli- 
cious. A high and wonderful peak in a 
mountain chain stimulates the word lofty. 


Visual education prompts appeal to the 
sense which are the source of stimulation to 
thought expression. Perhaps nowhere in 
the realm of visual education is there the 
opportunity for gaining control of abstract 
thought that exists in written expression of 
thought. 

All great fiction is based upon fact. Most 
have been actual 


of the described 


images woven together in the web of imagi- 


scencs 


nation in real or new combinations, and 


until this process is understood and em- 
ployed in instruction in language, written 
or spoken, only imperfect and indistinct im- 
ages will result. 

To those whose mental powers are capa- 
ble of imagery, should be offered in instruc- 
tion a large field of images, with guidance 
in graduated transfer from the concrete 
image to the abstract expression. The pos- 
sibilities for clearing thought and organiz- 
ing mental effort and expression are so 
amazing, it is beyond our comprehension 


that so little use of them has been in vogue. 


Resumé 
It may be evident that this paper pre 
sents a panoraina and was prepared in three 
sections: the the 
psychologic; and the third, applied peda- 
gogy. , 


my judgment, in the operation of a school 


first, economic; second, 


These subjects are the vital ones, in 
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system. Financing education is the most 
difficult, because it is always difficult to 
interest the average individual in a long- 


time-deferred income-bearing investment. 

We are not sure about mental measure- 
ments and measurement of accomplishment. 
lf we have one assurance more fixed in 
belief than another, it is that mental meas- 
urement is not a science; it may be an art 
and, most probably, it is a combination of 
the 


two. We have exercised the art for 


all time. We are just developing the sci- 
ence and we shall be better able than ever 
before to select the group to be educated 
and we shall do it. 

Of the third item, I feel most sure there 
can be a vast improvement in the gradu- 
ation of mental comprehension from the 
concrete to the abstract through skilled em- 
ployment of imagery or visual education. 
We 


the graven 1m- 


The idolatry of education is the book. 
are devoted worshippers of 
age of print; books and more books, mem- 
orization and more memorization. Stephen 
Leacock tells the story of education when 
with 
[It is hand-made in 


he contrasts education in Oxford 
\merican universities. 
Europe, it is on a production basis in Amer- 
ica ; quality vs. quantity. Teaching 
everything through print is economical with- 
out any dividends on the common stock. 
90 per cent of our issue is common stock. 
If we are to go on the offensive to get all 
our stock marketed, we must have dividends 
in the common, no matter if it is water. 

We boast much of the enrichment of edu- 
Much of the enrichment is the mul- 


What is 


needed is organization and reorganization 


cation. 


tiplication of vocabulary. most 


of matter, making high lights of the impor- 
tant items, setting them in order that mem- 
ory may recall them from the pigeon holes. 
Imagery is the key to the solution. It is 


economic. It is educative. 
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Visual Education in the Teaching of English 


H. G. Pau 
Professor of the Teaching of English, 
University of Illinois 


ODAY from platform and press we 

are hearing a great deal about educa- 

tion by exposure which is heralded as 
a new planet swinging into our ken in the 
educational firmament. As a matter of fact, 
education by exposure, including visual edu- 
cation, began at creation’s dawn and will 
-continue till the sun grows cold. What is 
new and valuable in this movement, how- 
ever, is the manner in which we are now 
approaching and studying and trying to util- 
ize this omnipresent powerful agent of edu- 
cation, just as the physicist is trying to 
learn how to collect light, heat and power 
from the rays of the sun. 

Commerce is ever quick to seize upon 
means of education which may further its 
own ends; and in no field is this truer than 
in matters of advertising. From every page 
of the newspaper, from every available inch 
of wall space in the street car, from the 
flaming window of the drug-store, from the 
blatant bill-board, the dizzy 
heights of the skyscraper comes the insistent 
suggestion to Chew Umpty-Dumpty Gum; 
and so thorough, so repeated and persistent 


and from 


is this attack on our consciousness through 
this effective visual appeal that, if we do 
go to the gum counter, we are almost cer- 
tain to call for Umpty-Dumpty. 

The teacher of English may well take to 


heart the many obvious lessons to be gained 
from these devotees of the art of adver- 


He must utilize the means close at 
his hand for advertising his wares. Thus, 
the class-room bulletin board may be made 
one of the most effective servants at his 


tising. 


command for promoting sweetness and light. 
If he is skillful, he will lead the class to 
discover the advantages of such a board 


and to devise ways and means of procuring 
one. Usually a cork carpet, such as may 
be purchased of any dealer in linoleums 
furnishes the best cover for such a board. 
On this board the teacher will place such 
class materials as lists of theme subjects, 
lists of books for home reading, and some 
of the better work done by various mem. 
the Whether 
grades for the members of the class should 


bers of different classes. 
be here posted, is a very debatable question. 
Certainly there may well appear on this 
class bill-board an honor list with various 
sorts of commendation for distinguished 
service, especially for marked improvement 
of the work. 

Here, too, may appear various bits of lin- 
guistic information, such as the derivation 
of such interesting words as muscle, salary, 
hob-nob, and pocket-handkerchief, the last 
of which travels rather far and curiously 
around the human anatomy. There may 
also be a place for such words as are com- 
monly mispronounced through what Dr. 
Johnson 


once called “pure ignorance:” 
coupon, bouquet, cupola, oleomargarine. 
This humble bulletin board may also be 
made a most effective agent of visual edu- 
Here 


should be posted from time to time those 


ation in advertising good literature. 


Poems You Should Know, which appear so 
frequently in our newspapers and there at- 
tract a surprising amount of attention. Il- 
lustrative materials drawn from such fruit- 
ful sources as The Mentor may bring the 
pupils in crowds around the board and may 
help remove the delusion that Shakespeare 
and Tennyson were contemporaries, next- 
door neighbors, and habitual collaborators. 

Our choice of the books we read is usw- 
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ally largely a matter of suggestion; so the 
skillful teacher will occasionally use the 
board for advertising some scene from an 
interesting and valuable book, such as Lorna 
Doone, with which every reader should be 
acquainted. Once the pupils are started 
reading such a book, the craze for it will 


spread like wild-fire through the class. 
Equally important is the advertising of the 
best that is appearing in the current maga- 


zines, for only as our pupils come to know 
this better material will they shun such 
soul satisfying and highly valuable news as 
that a foolish and aged pastor has run away 
with a silly young sheep of his congrega- 


tion. Have You Read Frances Lester War- 


ner's Love’s Minor Frictions? You Will 
Like It, is a sign which the writer once 


saw on a bulletin board which is doing good 
service and to which he then owed an in- 
duction to one of the most charming essays 
of recent 
preacher he is also indebted for an introduc- 


years. lo this same wayside 


tion to another delightful volume—Simeon 
Strunsky’s Jn Belshazzar Court. 
bulletin board, good teacher, doing equally 


Is your 
effective work? One can scarcely pick up a 
newspaper which does not contain something 
of literary interest which may be clipped for 
the board. The Saturday book review pages 
of the Boston Transcript, the New York 
Times, the New York Post, and the Chicago 
Tribune, to cite only a few instances, t 


gether with the rotogravure sections of the 
Sunday papers, offer a veritable mine from 
which can be extracted much material suited 
te our purpose. 

The art student may also be drafted into 
service to prepare placards and posters bear 
ing epigrams and other short quotations 
somewhat the 
public pays its money at the art stores, and 


similar to those for which 


which from the desk or the wall teach many 
valuable lessons of kindliness, of cheerful 


ness, and of beauty. Or again, such a stu- 
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dent may prove a valuable ally in those 
occasional drives which the teacher may 
make to acquaint his pupils with various 
authors. Thus, in a certain Illinois high 
school one teacher and her class observed 
a Mark 
mounted on cardboard some of those unique 


Twain week. They secured and 


portraits of the white-clad humorist. They 
wrote to the publishers for interesting ad- 
vertising materials and prepared posters rep- 
resenting notable scenes from his writings. 
Little incidents from his life, some of the 
many anecdotes concerning him, two or 
three of his epigrams, and a collection of 
kodaks of the Mark Twain country, made 
by one of the members of the class, did their 
share in interesting pupils who thronged 
the The 
committee of the school literary society did 


around bulletin board. program 
exactly what the teacher hoped and ex- 
pected they would do, and exactly what they 
would do in your school, gentle reader. 

\dvantage should also be taken of the 
widely prevalent and deep-seated interest 
in travel literature and its illustrative mate- 
rials. Obviously a series of prints depicting 
the Scottish lake country is a treasure trove 
for the class studying the Lady of the Lake, 
and many wide-awake teachers have found 
very helpful in their work scenes from War- 
wickshire and from Ayre; but perhaps all 
too few have made the best possible use of 
the “travellogue” as a class project in oral 
composition or have realized how eagerly 
and wistfully many pupils drink in these 
pictures of those places which they hope 
some day to see and know. 

So, too, in these years when really good 
pictures may be had in such easily accessible 
and inexpensive form, we make a mistake 
if we neglect another valuable means of 
education. Most high school pupils have 
had some experience in using pictures as 
the basis of their work in composition, but 
few of them have the slightest knowledge 
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of artists or can associate a dozen great 
pictures with the names of the artists who 
created them. To the boy who is quite hazy 
as to whether the name Raphael designates 
the materials for basket-weaving or a battle- 
field of the World War, it is frequently 
little short of a revelation to find on the 
bulletin board a portrait of that artist with 
a short sketch of his life and a few speci- 
mens of his best work, Somewhat similarly, 
the board may offer some elementary in- 
struction concerning music and musicians ; 
and while the teacher must never expect 
that the average high school boy wiil ever 
regard Beethoven as so great and admirable 
a character as Ty. Cobb or “Babe” Ruth, 
he will have been paid for his time and 
effort, if the boy comes to see even a faint 
light. 

To the influence of the bulletin board in 
thus making a powerful appeal to the eye 
should be added that of well chosen pic- 
tures on the walls of the school room; not 
many of these pictures, indeed, for all too 
frequently we have cluttered the school 
room with materials far from the best. Let 
us have a few of the masterpieces which 
may help the pupil grow in his appreciation 
Some of 
the masterpieces of Rossetti or Holman 
Hunt, together with pictures illustrating 
scenes from the /dylls of the .King such as 
make resplendent the Boston Public Library, 
and a few representations of famous cathe- 
drals, and of the Avon and the Dee are of 
priceless worth in developing both the 
knowledge and the taste of the boys and 
the girls who sit under their daily influence. 


of what is really the best in art. 


Beautifully illustrated books, too, should 
play a far more important part in visual 
education than is now allotted to them. All 
of us enjoy looking at the pictures in books ; 
instinctively as we first glance through a 
new volume we turn to the illustrations, 
linger over them, and really form no small 
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part of our impression of the book from 
this first appeal to the eye. Why shouldn't 
we be just as proud of possessing and ex- 
hibiting a beautiful new book as we are of 
decking our bodies in purple and fine linen 
l'requently, 
indeed, is not the content of a good book a 


for Easter Sunday morning? 


far better subject for adornment than some 
of the bodies on which so much is spent to 
make them appear fine and attractive? And 
what an array of really lovely books may 
be ours if we are only willing to pay the 
price of a little sacrifice of our vanity, 
Hugh Thompson’s wonderfully attractive il- 
lustrations of a dozen different books and 
Taylor’s illustrations of Longfellow, to men- 
tion only two of the many possible examples 
which readily come to mind, may help a new 
world of loveliness and meaning to swing 
into our ken—if we will but let them. How 
they brighten and vivify the class hour as 
they make their appeal along that most 
admirably equipped of all the railways run- 
ning from the outer world to our conscious 
selves! 

One final means of visual education espe- 
cially valuable to the teacher of English is 
the stereopticon. To the writer it has been 
of especial worth in taking his classes on 
what he likes to call Little Journeys. Lon- 
don, Stratford, Oxford, Cambridge, Ayre, 
Boston and Concord become to the pupils 
veritable realities as they traverse these 
streets, loiter in the schools and churches, 
catch glimpses of the life, and enter into 
the haunts and homes of those men and 
women whose writings and whose memories 
we shall not willingly let perish. 

A large contract this which we have out- 
lined? Yes; and one which at times de- 
mands tact, resourcefulness, much hard 
work, and a unflagging and much enduring 
enthusiasm. But this means of cultivating 
day by day and year by year the seeing 
eye and the understanding heart is worth 
many times over what it costs. 
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Is Visual Instruction a Fad? 


By JosepH J. WEBER 


N recent years the educational world has 
heard much of visual instruction, whick 
Visual 


instruction, however, is not really new. It 


seems to be a new movement. 


is as old as education through the eye itself ; 


and many of the so-called visual aids 
models, globes, maps, charts, graphs, di- 
agrams What has 


given visual instruction the appearance ot 


are of long standing. 


a new movement is no doubt the perfection 
of photography. Practical photography has 
created various means of probable instruc 
tional value. They are the photograph, the 


stereograph, the lantern slide, and _ the 
moving picture. 

Now the big question for the honest 
educator is: Are visual aids merely a fad; 
or have they distinct instructional valu 
If they are a fad, he wants to guard against 
the costly mistake of trying to incorporate 
Many 


visual aids are expensive, and if their use 


them in his instructional technique. 


does not increase decidedly the effectiveness 
of instruction, he must know it so as to be 
able to resist the aggressions of commercial 
interests. On the other hand, if visual aids 
do increase decidedly the effectiveness of 
instruction, the sooner the teacher gets 
scientific proof of the fact, the better. For 
him to ignore persistently a valuable aid to 
instruction is plain professional inefficiency. 

To answer the q.estion in a scientific 
manner was the aim of an extensive investi- 
gation made in 1921 in one of the Bowery 
schools of New York City. 
have 
lished as a doctor’s thesis.* 
I shall briefly describe one of the experi 


The results 


since been written up and pub 


In this article 





*Weber, Joseph J. 


tion. Educational Screen, Inc., 


Comparative 
5 South Wabash 


Effectiveness of Some 
Ave a hicago, Il. 


ments and submit the results to the readers 
The problem 
which formed the heart of the experiment 


of EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. 


may be stated summarily: 
Will the use of pictures 
along with a lecture quicken the learn- 


moving 
ing process? And, if so, how much? 
More in detail. Is the educational film 
worth a place in the teacher’s daily pro- 
gram? Should part of the class period be 
given over to it? And, if so, when will it 


be more effective, before the lesson or 


after it? In other words, should the film 
introduce a topic, or should it be used as 
a summary? These are questions that the 
practical teacher will ask, and I have tried 
to answer them in this experiment. 

The predominant aim, I may repeat, was 
to measure the effect of the film when em- 
ployed as an aid along with verbal instruc- 
tion. In order to conduct the experiment 
it was necessary to select first of all a suit- 
able film. The one chosen was a travelogue. 
It dealt 
title was “The Country of the Mahrattas, 


and Other 


with life in India, and the exact 


Scenes.” 
Preparation of the Lesson 

From this film a lesson was prepared in 
the following manner: The subtitles were 
copied on paper. Then the film was put on 
the re-wind in the laboratory and examined 
picture by picture. Detailed notes were 
jotted down on the paper between the sub- 
titles. And from this working outline the 
lesson was written up. Thus the subject- 
matter of the lesson was approximately 
identical with that of the film. 

The reader will gain a clearer idea of 
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both the film and the lesson from a partial 
quotation— 
The Grain Market.—As one trav- 
els through this country one of the 
common sights he meets is the grain 


market. Here can be seen natives 
walking about and carrying bales 
(bundles) of grain on their backs. 


Some of the men lead donkeys. 

Arrival of a Caravan.—Another 
common sight is the arrival of a cara- 
van. A long file of camels can be seen 
lumbering along the street, each camel 
being led by a man. As you watch the 
caravan pass by, you can not fail to 
notice the row of cottages across the 
street. All the cottages have thatched 
straw roofs. 

Altogether nearly five hundred seventh- 
grade pupils participated in the experiment, 
six classes of boys and six of girls. They 
were divided into three groups approxi- 
mately equal in size and ability. Each 
group had about a hundred sixty children 
in it. The groups were known as A, B, 
and C, 

Three Methods of Presentation 


For the experiment each group of chil- 
dren was taught in a different manner. 
Group A was taught the whole period with- 





out seeing the film, just as it happens in our 
schools every day. Group B saw the film 
at the beginning of the period and then 
heard the lecture, while Group C first heard 
the lecture and then viewed the film. The 
time was the same for all methods of presen- 
tation. 

Twenty-four hours later an exhaustive 
60-question test was given to the three 


groups. Here are a few of the questions: 


\t the grain market, do the natives 


carry bundles of grain on _ their 
backs ?>—Yes or No? 
Do they ride on the donkeys ?—Yes or 


No? 
Are the camels in the caravan trotting 
?>—Yes or No? 


Do the cottages of the village have 


through the streets 


shingle roofs’—Yes or No? 


Statistically it was necessary to repeat 
the experiment twice with different lessons 
antl tests, shifting the groups along in 
triangular rotation. But to go into this 
in detail here would make the article too 
lengthy and certainly too tiresome, if not 
actually Anyone caring to 
know more about the experiment should 
study the original write-up in the thesis 


confusing. 


referred to above. 
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Important Questions Answered 

Two questions arise now in the mind of 
the reader: (1) Would the group which 
did not see the film do as well in the exami- 
nation as the other two? (2) Of the other 
two groups, which one would do better, the 
one which saw the film first or the one 
which viewed it after the lecture? The 
opposite diagram answers both questions. 

By way of explanation, the 31.75 repre- 
cents quantitatively the knowledge which 
the children brought to the experiment. 
That is, each pupil had on the average nearly 
32 units of knowledge about India when 
the experiment began. How this was de- 
termined is another story which will not be 
explained here because lack of space for- 
bids. 

Summary 

Summarizing, then, all five hundred chil- 
dren under the Lesson-Review Method in- 
creased their knowledge of India to 45.48 
units. Under the Lesson-Film Method they 
raised it to And under the Film- 
Lesson Method the average went as high 
as 52.69. The net increase was 13.73, 18.11 
and 20.94 respectively. Taking the first as 
the base, we get 100%, 132%, 
which means gains of 32% and 53% in 


19.80. 


and 153%, 


favor of using a film in connection with 
oral teaching. 

Our diagram suggests the following in- 
ferences : 

1. When a correlated film is used as an 
aid in a seventh-grade class, it will increase 
the effectiveness of the lesson decidedly. 
Any teacher who teaches without the aid of 
moving pictures today is simply “traveling 
by horse and buggy.” 

2. This increase in effectiveness is the 
result of (a) greater ease of comprehen- 
sion and (b) a higher degree of satisfaction 
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as a consequence. The presentation is more 
realistic, and therefore the children under- 
stand it quicker and enjoy it more. 

3. Since moving pictures provide substi- 
tute, or vicarious, experience, they should 
precede the lesson when the subject-matter 
This 


should not be taken too literally, however. 


is relatively foreign to the learner. 


What is really meant here is that the pic- 
tures should come early in the presentation 
to provide the children with a fund of 
imagery. That will enable them to interpret 
the speaker’s statements in terms of their 
acquired short, 


recently experience. In 


they will know what he is talking about. 
Caution 

The differences in favor of the film as a 
visual aid, as shown by this experiment, 
are probably too high for generalization. 
The subject-matter of the lessons was essen- 
tially foreign, far removed from the expe- 
riences of the pupils, and thus hard to 


understand and still harder to follow. Had 
the film been used to aid in the presentation 
of subject-matter more familiar to the 


pupils, the effectiveness would very likely 


have been much less. Then the lessons 


were long and tiresome and poorly organ- 
ized, which made them proportionately less 
attractive than the film. Finally, the 
teacher was handicapped with many expe- 
rimental restrictions which prevented her 
Under ordi- 


nary classroom conditions the effectiveness 


from being normally effective. 


of a correlated film would probably be 
closer to half of what the foregoing results 
indicate. Subsequent experiments by the 
author seem to substantiate this assertion. 
But if the use of educational films should 
increase our teaching efficiency a mere five 
per cent, are we justified in going on the old 
way? Food for thought, educators! 
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A Communication from the Chairman of the 
Publicity Committee 


To Members of the Publicity Committee: 

The National Academy depends on this new Committee to acquaint the educators 
of the country with the aid it has to offer to the educational problem. It is suggested 
that each member of the committee do his best to bring this about in his section, in 
some of the following ways: 

(1) Make an appeal to the teachers and administrators in your own school system 
or institution, to join the Academy and get its literature. At the close of your talk 
distribute membership cards and show sample copies of the “‘Educational Screen,” the 
magazine which publishes the papers and plans of the Academy. Get the membership 
cards from Secretary J. V. Ankeney, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., and sample 
copies of the “Educational Screen” from the editor, N. L. Greene, Mallers Building, 
Chicago. 

(2) Request: your superintendent or president of your institution to authorize you 
to take out an institutional membership in the Academy.* 


*Note: The institutional membership remains at $25, but a new membership for local and 
state organizations desiring to affiliate with the National Academy of Visual Education has 
been established at $5.00. 
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(3) Write a few paragraphs in your state teachers’ journal, in your own school 
paper, or in your college bulletin, on the work of the N, A. V. I 

(4) Get the subject of Visual Instruction represented on teachers’ institutes. summer 
school, and convention programs. [wo Visual Instruction County Institutes have 
recently been held in Iilinois, and the wealth of new i'lustrative material they brought 
to the teachers was a pleasant surprise, and sounded a new note in teachers’ institutes. 
Write to the Chairman of this Committee for a sample copy of the County Institute 
program. 


(5) Get engagements for illustrated lectures on Visual Instruction by men and 


women especially qualified for this work. Every member of this committee should hold 


himself available to fill such engagements. We suggest a 


so correspondence with any 
of the following for lectures. Write to the one nearest you 


Professor F. N. Freeman, Supt. H. B. Wilson, 

University of Chicago Public Schools, Berkeley, Calif. 
Prof. F. D. McClusky, Dr. W. H. Dudley, 

University of Illinois, Urbana, III. University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Dudley Grant Hays, E. H. Reeder, 

President N. A. V. I., Board of Education, Detroit, Mich. 


Board of Education, Chicago, Ill 


H. W. Norman, 


Prof. J. J. Weber, University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 
University of Texas, Austin, Tex. R. HM. Peters. 
Profi. J. W. Shepherd, Library Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Iniversi Oklal mi Torman. Okl a 
University of <lahoma, Norman, cla CR. Péstheles 
A. W. Abrams, Philadelphia Commercial Museum, 
Unive rsity of the State of New Y ork Philadelphia, Pa. 
Albany, N. Y 
id \. G. Balcom, 
W. M. Gregory, Dir. Visual Instruction, Newark, N. J. 
Educational Museum, Cleveland, Ohio I. A. Moyer 
S. A. Barrett, State Dep’t Education, Boston, Mass. 
Educational Museum, Milwaukee, Wis Eo NMalder 
Prof. J. V. Ankeney, State College, Pullman, Wash. 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo , ' a : 
| ee ee \lso the members of the Publicity Com- 
Director F. W. Reynolds, mittee as printed at the head of this 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah department and all state Vice-Presidents. 
(6) Several states have organized either separate state societies of Visual Instruc- 
tion, or Visual Instruction Sections in their State Teachers’ Association. Can you not 
issue a call for an organization of this kind in your territ ry 


(7) Get some teacher or student to take subscriptions for N. A. V. I. memberships 


or for the “Educational Screen” or for both at all teachers’ gatherings in your state. 
Write Secretary Ankeney for membership blanks, and the editor of the “Educational 
Screen” for subscription blanks. The fee for active members is $3.00 and includes a year’s 


subscription to the “Educational Screen” as well as the Proceedings of the Academy. 


(8) Send the Chairman of the Publicity Committee further suggestions for promot- 
ing the work of the Academy. 
Sincerely yours, 
A. P. HOLLIS, 
Chairman, Publicity Committee. 
This letter is being sent also to State Vice-Presidents whose co-operation in these 


publicity plans is earnestly requested. 
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Slide Quality Set 


One of the significant actions of the Cleveland 
meeting was to authorize the Committee on 
Lantern Slides to produce a set of slides illus- 
trating standards of quality in lantern slides and 
what to avoid. These sets will be available to 
schools and Visual Education departments that 
wish to establish ideals of quality in lantern 
slide collections. Mr. Alfred W. Abrams is 
chairman of this committee. 

Persons or institutions interested in procur- 
ing sets of these slides should communicate 
with the Secretary of the Academy. 


Constitution Amended 
Te following proposals for amending the 


Constitution were submitted to the Exec- 
utive Committee and were approved, after 
which they were submitted to the members of 
the Academy at its business meeting at Cleve- 
land and approved: 
Proposal B 

Article II, Section II, B—Be further 
amended by changing the fee from $1.00 to $2.00. 

Proposal B changes the dues for associate 
members to two dollars per year. 

Proposal C 

To amend Article III, Section II—By add- 
ing “G. State and local Professional Visual 
Education organizations may be affiliated with 
the Academy by paying a fee of $5.00, thereby 
becoming a local affiliated or state affiliated 
organization. Such organization is then en- 
titled to a charter commemorating this affilia- 
tion.” 

Proposal C makes possible the affiliation of 
state and local Visual Education organizations. 

The Secretary was instructed to 
study of existing state and local organizations, 
after which he would formulate a set of sugges- 
tions for the guidance of other groups desirous 
of affiliating with the Academy. 


make a 


Visual Education in Ohio 


R. ALBERT C. ECKERT, of the Spring- 
M field High School, Springfield, Ohio, 

writes regarding the newly formed De- 
partment of Visual Education of which he is 
temporary chairman: 

“This is a direct outcome of a small meeting 
of the Ohio Section which was held at the N. 
A. V. I. meeting in Cleveland. It was first 
started last October at one of the sectional 


meetings of the Central Ohio Teachers Asggo. 

ciation. As yet we have no organization. We 

hope to have after the Cedar Point meeting, 4 

proposed constitution is prepared and will be 

acted upon at that meeting. It is the purpose 
to become affiliated with the N. A. V. I. and 
yet be a distinct part of the Ohio State Teach. 
ers Association. It would be a splendid idea to 
have similar organizations in connection with 
other state teachers organizations, and all affi- 
iated with the National Academy. I will be 
very glad to report the results of this meeting 
after it is over. We want to have an organiza- 
tion which will bring about definite results. 
“In submitting our first program for the de. 
partmental discussion in Visual Education, the 
committee feels that the time is ripe for inyes- 
tigation and professional discussion in_ this 
particular field, and therefoie solicit the sup- 
port of all members of the State Association 
interested in the use of Visual Aids in Educa- 
tion. Will you help by your presence at the 
departmental meeting, and consider our plans 
for the promotion of this organization? The date 
The place is Cedar Point, Ohio. 
Program 

Introductory remarks by the chairman. 

Visual Education, Its Aims, Scope and Values. 
Prof. Wm. N. Gregory, Educational Mu- 
seum, Cleveland, O. 

The Use of Stereopticon Slide in 
Work. Speaker to be announced. 

The Use of the Motion Picture in Educational 
Work. Mr. F. S. Moffett, High School, 
Piqua, Ohio. 

Sources and Definite Uses of Other Visual In- 


is June 26th. 


Educational 


struction Material that the Average School 
Can Have. Prof. Wm. P. Holt, Normal 
School, Bowling Green, Ohio. 
Round Table Discussion. 
Partial Report of Research Work in Visual 
Education carried on under the Common- 
wealth Foundation in the Cleveland Public 


Schools. , Speaker to be announced. 

Report of the committee, submitting proposed 
Constitution, and plans for organizing The 
Visual Association of Ohio. Dis- 
cussion and Adoption. 


Education 


If time permit, several educational films will 
be presented at the sectional conference, and 
methods of presentation and use in the, class 
room will be 

The committee wishes also to call attention 
to the exhibit of Visual Education material and 
equipment which will be on display during the 
convention. 


discussed. 
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“VISUAL INSTRUCTION” 


Being Number Seven of the Course of Study Monographs 
For the Elementary Schools of Berkeley, California, 
including the Kindergarten and First Six Grades. 
PREPARED BY 


A Committee from the Berkeley Public Schools 
under the chairmanship of Anna V. Dorris. 


The appearance of this Monograph is a notable event in the history of 
the development of visual education. It is the first thing of the kind. It is 
a manual of procedure prepared by experts, based on concrete practice instead 
of theory, and hence calculated to be of great value to every progressive 
teacher who has already started the use of visual aids or who is planning 
to do so. 

Superintendent H. B. Wilson, of the Berkeley Public Schools, writes, in 
his Introduction to the Monograph, as foilows: 


“This is the first effort which has been made in Berkeley, or elsewhere so 
far as I can find, to issue a hand book and guide in the use of visual instruction 
materials. bene he 

“The committee, which was appointed about two years ago, went about its 
pioneering in this field with the idea of gathering from all possible sources in- 
formation in reference to (1) the various sorts of materials which might be used 
in visual instruction and (2) any results which had been secured from the use of 
such mraterials. The amount of information available of a scientific sort in the 
field of the committee’s effort was, and is still, very limited. Such information 
as could be gathered from other sources has been supplemented by the experi- 
ences of the teachers and principals in the Berkeley schools.” 


TABLE" OF, CONTENTS 


1. Introduction 11. The Use of Visual Aids in Teaching 
2. The Purpose of the Monograph. Art Appreciation. = ‘ 
aa : a es , 12. The Use of Visual Aids in Teaching 
3. The Place of Visual Instruction in Spt “ 
Mod Lif Home Economics. 
odern ire > rT y ~ ~_ : ° - ‘ 
a ; oi eee 13. The Use of Visual Aids in Teachin 
4, The Place and Value of Visual In- Music =o & 
“tj in Sc S a > ee a is , 
, Tease of Vj : ryt i 14. The Use of Visual Aids in Teaching 
r 7 « ¢ / ds. ° " Py 
= 2 See Be Ca a Physical Education. 
6. Methods of Procedure in Using Vis- 15. The Use of Visual Aids in Teaching 
ual Aids. awl Literature. 
7. The Use of Visual Aids in Teaching 16. After School Entertainment. 
Geography. Z ; ‘a> ’ 17. The Use of Visual Aids in Primary 
8. The Use of Visual Aids in Teaching Work. 
History. er. 18. Care and Use of Equipment. 
9. The Use of Visual \ids in Teaching 19. Standard Equipment for Elementary 
Nature Study. Schools 
10. The Use of Visual Aids in Training 20. Bibliography 
for Good Citizenship. 21 General Sources of Material. 


The Berkeley Monograph is printed on fine grade of paper, 123 pages, nine 
_ ie P 8 
photographic illustrations, bound in heavy paper covet 


Price $1.00 Postpaid 
One-third Off to Educational Screen Subscribers 
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DeVry Projectors and Gen- 
erators were carried throuch 
the heart of Rhodesia in dark- 
est Africa and despite the 
abuse which the equipment 
was compelled to stand there 
was never a moment’s trou- 
ble. 





In the land of glacial ice—where the foot 
of man had never trod—a DeVry was used 
to show native Eskimos the country be 
yond the barren waste of snow. So cold 
was the temperature that it was necessary 
to thaw out the projector before a show 
could be given. 


Regardless 
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DeVry Around te World 


HERE is something romantic in the thought that, with 

the efficient little DeVry, motion pictures have girdled 

the world. Down in the heart of Africa, mid teeming 
jungles, the DeVry has projected pictures under conditions 
almost unsurmountable. 


In the far north, where the mercury dropped 10-20-30 
degrees below zero, the DeVry projected pictures before 
frightened Eskimos, who saw with amazement, towering 
skyscrapers, speeding trains and streets crowded with people. 


Under the warm skies of Japan, DeVrys are teaching 
religious lessons in Buddhist temples, while the Mexican 
Government is using DeVrys to educate the masses of the 
people who cannot even read or write. 


Romantic and interesting as these facts are, their sig- 
nificance is even more important—they have a real bearing 
upon the projector you buy. If a DeVry can stand the damp- 
teeming mists of the jungle—the arid heat of Mexico—the 
sub-zero cold of the far North—if it can be operated success- 
fully day in and day out—4,000 miles from supplies and re- 
pairs, it stands to reason that a DeVry will serve you satis- 
factorily. For beauty of pictures—for ruggedness of serv- 
ice—for genuine satisfaction—purchase a DeVry. 


1248 Marianna Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Official Department of 
The Visual Instruction Association of America 


OFFICERS 


President—Ernest L. CRANDALL, Director of Lectures and Visual Instruction in the New 
York Schools, New York City. 
Vice-President—A. G. Batcom, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Newark, New Jersey. 


Recording Secretary—Don Cartos Extis, formerly Director of Motion Picture Division of 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


Treasurer—Cuar.es H. Mitts, Director of Publicity of the Boy Scouts of America. 


Corresponding Secretary—ROWLAND Rocers, Instructor in Motion Picture Production at 





Columbia University. 


This department is conducted by the Association to present items of 
interest on visual education to members of the Association and the public. 
The Educational Screen assumes no responsibility for the views 


herein expressed. 


Luncheon Given in honor of Dr. Charles H. Judd 


Don Carlos Ellis, Recording Secretary 


LUNCHEON, in honor of Dr. Charles H. 

Judd, Dean of Education of the University 

of Chicago and recently appointed by the 
National Education Association as Chairman of 
a committee to cooperate with the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors Association in investi- 
gating the production and use of pedagogical 
films, was given by the Visual Instruction As- 
sociation of America at Hotel Astor, New York 
City, on April 14th. About seventy-five members 
and guests were in attendance. Mr. Ernest L. 
Crandall presided. Before introducing the speak- 
ers, Mr. Crandall stated the significance of the 
gathering, explained something of the work and 
purposes of the Visual Instruction Association 
and outlined the circumstances surrounding the 
appointment of the Judd Committee to work with 
the Hays organization. Mr. Crandall announced 
the other members of the Committee as fol- 
lows: Miss Elizabeth Hall, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Minneapolis; Miss Eliza- 
beth Breckenridge, Principal Louisville Normal 
School; Mr. Leonard Ayres, of the Cleveland 
Trust Company; Miss Susan B. Dorsey, Super- 
intendent of Schools of Los Angeles, California, 


and Mr. Payson Smith, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
For the reason that Doctor Judd was to leave 
early in the afternoon for Chicago, he was in- 
troduced as the first speaker. Doctor Judd briefly 
outlined in a most general way the problem of the 
use of motion pictures in connection with school 
work, as it appeared to him. He emphasized the 
great importance of the subject and stressed the 
need of careful investigation and experimentation 
in arriving at the report which the committee 
hopes to present to the meeting of the National 
Education Association at San Francisco next June 
and July. Doctor Judd called attention to the 
benefits to be derived from producers and users 
of films coming together in cooperation to deter- 
mine what films the schools needed and what 
the producers could furnish. He stated that the 
producers had many films in their vaults and that 
one of the problems was to make such film avail- 
able. He feels that more experimentation is 
needed in evaluating film for school use since no 
adequate tests have up to this time been made 
and that for use in these experiments it would be 
necessary to prepare a scientifically pedagogical 





Owing to the abundance of other material for this month’s issue, Mr. Crandall’s 


serial article, “Thumb Nail Sketches in Visual Instruction,” has been omitted. 


The 


series will be continued next month.—Editor’s Note. 
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further said that many teachers in 


film. He 
yarious parts of the country were now engaged in 
making tests and that the Committee had already 
begun to collect these. 

Dr, Rowland 
was introduced as one who had worked most 
zealously for the Visual Instruction Association. 


Rogers of Columbia University 


He began by saying that if the field of motion 
pictures were to be represented by a circle, one 
small segment about the shape of a slice of pie 
would represent the entertainment portion, the 
balance of the space being taken up with films in 
schools, churches and the home. 

Doctor Rogers stated that though visual edu- 
cation was very new, many excellent films were 
already available, including films on such subjects 
as Geometry, English, Sciences, the Classics and 
Fine and Household Arts. He mentioned these 
merely as examples of types of many educational 
films which are actually available. Ile stated that 
there is the need of finding out and that this asso- 
ciation was trying to determine whether motion 
pictures, first, can promote efficiency in school 
work: second, whether they can reduce the cost 
of teaching; third, whether they can reduce the 
time required in teaching, and said that the 
members of the Visual Instruction Association are 
of the opinion that all three purposes can be ac- 
complished by motion pictures. 

Mrs. Oliver Harriman, President of the Camp 
Fire Girls, spoke briefly of her interest in motion 
pictures and stated that the educational film had 
deep significance for her as the leader of a large 
number of girls who are members of the Camp 
Fire Girls’ organization. 

As an evidence of the power which the visual 
appeal has to the young person, she cited the ex- 
ample of her own boy who was so intensely inter- 
ested in seeing “The Passion Play” at Oberam- 
mergau, that he remained in his seat after the 
performance entranced by the impression it had 
made long after others had left the place of ex- 
hibition. 

Mr. Sidney 
man of the Legislative Committee of the Visual 
Instruction Association of America. Mr. Morse 
outlined the efforts being made by the Committee 
in helping to secure the enactment of the Steingut 
Assembly Bill pending in the New York Legisla- 
ure, permitting the use of standard-size, slow- 
burning film on portable 
without the need of a booth and licensed operator. 
He thought the bill had a very good chance of 
enactment. He also told of the formation of the 
Motion Picture (Non 


Morse was introduced as Chair- 


projection machines 


Chamber of Commerce 
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Theatrical), which is in process of organization 
and of which he had been designated as Tem- 
porary Chairman. 

Dr. A. G. Balcom, Assistant Superintendent of 
the Newark Public Schools, was introduced as 
the man who had secured the enactment of a law 
in New Jersey allowing any kind of film to be 
used on portable projection machines in class- 
rooms of New Jersey under the supervision of the 
Board of Education, without the need of the 
hooth. Doctor Balcom spoke of the success which 
had attended the use of motion pictures in the 
schools of Newark, particularly since passage of 
the law referred to, and called attention to the 
fact that there was really no danger from film 
fires when the use of the projectors were super- 
vised by competent people and that no trouble 
of any sort had developed in the schools of New 
Jersey since the law had been enacted. 

Miss Rita Hochheimer, Assistant in Visual In- 
struction of the Board of Education, and Secre- 
tary of the Visual Instruction Association of New 
York City, told briefly of the work of visual in- 
struction in the New York City schools and the 
beneficial results attending the work of the Asso- 
which she represented and which had 
brought together in New York City on an equal 
footing producers, distributors and users of edu- 
cational motion pictures, with the result that 
makers and users of films had come better to 
understand one another’s problems; the makers of 
films producing better suited to 
school needs; the distributors were handling these 
hlms in a way better suited to the demands of 
both producers and users; and the school people 
were not, on the other hand, making impracticable 
demands, but were working with the producers on 


ciation 


were pictures 


a more practicable basis, and were getting much 
better service than under the conditions existing 
before the Association began to function. 

Hon. Will H. Hays, President of the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors Association, 
was the last speaker at the luncheon. He stated 
at the outset of his talk that he thought the most 
important element for the development of educa- 
tional films was the organization of the urge. He 
expressed the great interest which his association 
had in the educational film, and as an evidence of 
this fact stated that the two purposes outlined at 
the organization of the association were “Estab- 
lishing and maintaining the highest possible moral 
and artistic standards in the motion picture pro- 
duction” and “Developing the educational as well 
as the entertainment value and general usefulness 
of motion pictures.” He declared that, as a fore- 
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gone conclusion, good pictures are definitely on 
the way and will come in greater numbers, and 
that motion pictures will do more good than any 
other factor for the development of understand- 
ing between nations. An as evidence of this, he 
cited the effect of films shown by the French 
Government to thirteen hostile tribes of Morocco. 
After they had seen films taken among the various 
tribes, in which their athletics and other activities 
were portrayed, these thirteen tribes, who had 
never been able to cooperate before, worked ad- 
mirably together on a basis of common under- 
standing in the World War. 

“We are going to sell America,” says Mr. Hays, 
“to the world by motion pictures, which is the 
fourth greatest industry in point of size and the 
greatest in point of potential power that there may 
be inethe world.” 

He said that outside of the theatrical field there 
were two divisions of the use of motion pictures, 
first, the use of pedagogical pictures in the 
schools, and second, exhibition of entertaining pic- 
tures in schools and churches and elsewhere out- 


side the theatre. He indicated unqualified ap- 
proval of the motion picture industry for the first 
class. He thought that for the second class there 
was a definite place and that a proper ethical basis 
could be built up for their use in such a way that 
the undoubted rights of the motion picture theatre 
would be protected. He emphasized the fact that 
the motion picture theatre owner who pays taxes 
and is earning a livelihood from his business has 
certain definite rights that must always be kept 
in mind. 

In exemplifying the efficiency of visual instruc. 
tion, he stated that the one vivid memory that he 
had of the discovery of America was the picture 
of Columbus, bearing the flag, cross and sword, 
landing on the shore of a new land. 

“While,” said Mr. Hays, “producers of motion 
pictures are in the industry for profit, the im. 
portant thing in the further development of the 
industry is that motion pictures be made, not 
from the standpoint of producers who have mil- 
lions of dollars invested, but from the standpoint 
of the parents who have millions of children in- 
vested,” 


A Significant Legislative Program 


NE of the greatest impediments to progress 
in visual instruction, operative for many 
years back, has been the excessive cost 
of showing motion pictures. This in turn has 
rested largely upon the fact that legislation in 
most jurisdictions made it necessary for the school 
either to possess a standard motion picture equip- 
ment with a fireproof booth and to have its pic- 
tures shown only by a licensed operator, or to con- 
fine itself to the library of films extant on the so- 
called “safety standard” or narrow gauge film. 
This sort of film is printed on acetate of cellulose 
stock, 28 millimeters (1% inches) in width, as 
contrasted with 35 millimeters (134 inches). 
While the laws imposing these restrictions have 
been obeyed in school circles, they have been so 
openly violated otherwise, that in many cases they 
were practically a dead letter. Especially was it 
true that many responsible persons, while they 
would not think of using nitro cellulose or in- 
flammable stock without a booth, did permit 
themselves to use acetate or non-inflammable 
stock of standard width in portable machines. 
This was a technical violation of the law, but 
of course involved no more fire hazard than the 
use of the narrow gauge acetate stock. As a 
result, the use of standard acetate stock increased 
100 per cent in one year. 


Finally the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers recognized the false logic of the situation 
and adopted the policy of approving and tagging 
portable projectors showing standard width film, 
for use with acetate stock only. At the same time 
that board voluntarily established the procedure 
of notifying local fire authorities of the location 
and ownership of each machine so tagged, so 
that the latter might guard against their use with 
inflammable stock. 

Early in the winter the President of the Visual 
Instruction Association of America appointed a 
Legislative Committee to study this whole situa- 
tion. This committee decided to take New York 
as a key state and move for remedial legislation. 
\ bill was introduced in the New York state 
legislature at Albany. It is still pending, but we 
hope to he able to report in the next number 
of THe Epucationat Screen that it has become 
a law. It is a very simple amendment to the 
present law, merely removing the narrow gauge 
limitation and providing that only machines of a 
type approved by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters may be used without a booth, and 
these only with acetate of cellulose stock. From 
the first, all the forces likely to be interested im 
this sort of legislation were frankly taken into 
confidence, including the National Board and the 
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New York Board of Fire Underwriters, makers 
and users of film, manufacturers of various sorts 
of projectors, including the narrow gauge, rep 
resentatives of various welfare organizations, local 
fire protection authorities, and finally the Na 
tional Fire Protective Association. As a result a 
great many conferences were held, and gradually 
this growing group adopted the practice of large 
joint conferences for the purpose of threshing out 
their differences. 

As a result it finally became possible to lin 
up all these forces behind a program, with slight 
modifications, first put into form by the National 
Fire Protective Association, and which corre- 
sponded very closely with a project already under 
contemplation by the producers and distributors of 
theatrical film. 

The central feature of this program, is to place 
the whole burden of regulation upon the dis- 
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pensers and users of nitro-cellulose or inflam- 
mable film, and to leave the acetate or safety 


This is 
to be accomplished by very rigid licensing regula- 
tions governing the handling of the inflammable 
film, but it is desirable to withhold the details of 
these provisions until the entire program has 
been formulated and promulgated. Suffice it to 
say that legislation along these lines will be in- 
troduced next January in the legislature of every 
state in the Union such tremendous forces 
will be ranged behind these measures, that their 
ultimate if not their speedy passage is almost a 
Thus the of this 
portable projector problem really seems to be in 
The Visual Instruction Association of 
knowing what that will mean in the 
extension of film instruction, is gratified to have 
been of 


stock absolutely free of all restriction. 


and 


foregone conclusion. solution 


sight. 
\merica 


service in launching this gigantic cam- 
paign. 


The Stereopticon 


By A. G. Balcom 


Assistant Superintendent 


factors in 


HERE are a 


tion with visual instruction as applied to the 


number of connec 


use of slide and film that must be reckoned 
with in teaching a lesson, where these forms of 
illustrations are involved. In this article I pur 
pose to consider one factor as applied to the us¢ 
of the the 
mechanism that makes it possible to flash on the 
The stere 


slide, and it is stereopticon, or th 


screen an enlarged image of the slide. 
opticén with the mazda illuminant is so simpl 
of operation that any teacher can learn to operat 
] 


lessons can learn 


the 


it in a few minutes and in a few 


to adjust its several parts t most 
efficient results. Yet the 


is seriously neglected. It is 


procure 
care of the stereopticon 
allowed to stand in 


; 


the classroom or closet unprotected from the dust 
} 


about 


that 


and in moving it the optical system be 


comes disarranged so poor results in pr 
jection inevitably follow 

No matter how good the slides are or how well 
the ster 


the teacher has prepared the lesson, if 


opticon is not working at its maximum efficiency 


the slide illustrations fail to come across and th 


{ 
Then again 


know 


can understand that 


lesson becomes only a partial success. 
it is astonishing how few teachers actually 
how to use a stereopticon. | 
with the old arc light where the carbon had to be 
constantly 


would hesitate about operating the same, but with 


adjusted women teachers especially 


ot 


Schools, Newark, N. J. 


the advent of the mazda lamp the operation is so 
there is no excuse for a teacher not to know how. 

Within the last 
teachers in the Newark schools with a stereopticon 


and 


year I have met groups of 


at hand have carefully explained the use of 
each part, how to put it together and how to 
make the necessary adjustments for efficient pro- 
\lso the care of stereopticon when not 
the handling slides 


ik ction. 


in use and proper way of 


were explained. For this purpose I jotted down 
the following data and gave it to the teachers in 
mimeograph form: 
The Stereopticon in Use 
The 


very 


stereopticon with Mazda light illuminant is 
simple to handle, but in order to get maxi- 
mum results at all times it should be understood 
and properly cared for by those handling it. 


The essential parts of a stereopticon are: 


(a) Lamp or Mazda bulb (400 to 1000 
Watts) with No. 16 wire connections. 

(b) <A spherical mirror which focuses the 
light it gathers and reflects it through the 


condenser lens. 
(c) The condenser lens, which ordinarily 
consists of two glasses known as plane con- 
vex, straight on one side and curved on the 
with the facing 
The purpose of the condensing 
(Concluded on page 240) 


other, set curved surfaces 


each other. 
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School Department 


Conducted by 
MARIE GOODENOUGH 


The Movies Have Their Wanderlust 


HE present novelties of the non-theatrical 

as well as the theatrical screen are pictures 

of the out-of-doors, in the wilder and more 
primitive regions. With the recent, and not at 
all surprising, popularity in New York of Hunt- 
ing Big Game in Africa with Gun and Camera, 
which is reported to have played to capacity audi- 
ences at higher prices than any other film on 
troadway at that time, comes a renewal of in- 
terest in the remoter parts of the earth. The 
Southern Hemisphere is receiving much attention 
of late, and seems temporarily to be threatening 
the supremacy of California in the first-run thea- 
tres. There are grouped here several productions 
of recent release which are of definite educative 
value, and available in general for non-theatrical 
use. 

Bali, the Unknown (Prizma), 4 
There’s the witchery of the South Seas in it— 
beginning with its very first scene, a smooth beach 
of lava sand glistening in the tropical sunlight— 
excellent photography with color added to its list 
of charms; and above all, a scholarly faculty for 
picking the significant and the true in what it sees. 
It is an artistic picture of life as it is lived in 
remote Bali—not always an altogether pleasant 
picture, but always a sincere and genuine one. 
There is remarkably little of the deliberately 
“theatrical” about it—which should but serve to 


reels— 


recommend it to the discriminating. 
At the start, the locality of the island of Bali 
is pointed out on a map of the region around Java 








“The native makes his offering in the way- 
side shrine—that the sea water may al- 
ways be salt.” 


and Borneo, and the film proceeds at once to pic- 
ture for us the native life of the island. And 
a picturesque life it is, as the film records it, 
whether the native be occupied with launching his 
curiously shaped outrigger against the waves of 
the tropic sea, or seen in his rice fields on the 








headdress the 
bottle-like container in which she carries 
her tiny catch. 


The fishermaiden, her 


mountain slopes. Nor is domestic industry for- 
gotten, for the film shows weaving being done 
by the women and girls who are skillful in paint- 
ing designs on cloth. 

The people of Bali live under the caste system, 
as do the countless millions of its neighbor lands. 
The appearance of the high caste, of which the 
priests’ families are representative, seems to be 
characterized finger 


principally by seven-inch 


nails; to the second caste belong rulers and war- 
riors; to the third, the traders and artisans (a 
swordmaker at his work is a fascinating example 
of the painstaking art of the East) and in the 
fourth class are the workers in the fields. 
And _ the 


fugitive couple, venturing to marry out of caste, 


caste system is strong. There is a 
outlawed and driven from the island. 

Not the least remarkable feature of the subject 
is the picture it gives of primitive industry. Men 
go into the sea surf with huge bottle-shaped water 
containers, the sea water is collected and thrown 
onto the beach sand, where the water evaporates, 
leaving the salt particles attached to the surface 
sand. This sand is skimmed off, in a filtering 
vat the sand sinks to the bottom, the salt brine is 
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poured into hewn-out tree trunks, from which 
the sun absorbs the water and pure salt is left 
In an island where no deposits of rock salt are 
found, the makes 
shrines to the gods, that the sea water may al 


native offerings in wayside 
ways be salt. 

Scarcely could there be a finer pictorial tribute 
to the ingenuity, the patience and engineering skill 
of the simple natives than the glimpses which thi 
film gives of the fields, the 
planting, and the full-grown grain standing on 


rice methods of 
hundreds of terraced slopes to which water from 
the sea or from wells must be painstakingly con- 
veyed. 

Nor has the film neglected to record scenes on 
matket days: with 
after the fashion of tropical countries and the 


women loads on their heads 
matket place itself, in which cock-fighting offers 
diversion when bargaining lags. 

One of 


island is the March of the Toadstools, which from 


the most picturesque customs of th 


a distance looks exactly like a file of huge toad 
stools wending its way slowly along a fringing 
reef. In reality, the toadstools are huge tightly- 
woven baskets, 
shoulders of the fishermaidens, 


each borne over the head and 


who wade out into 


the quiet waters, place the baskets on the shallow 


} 
| 
| 





dancing girls wear crowns and 
costumes of beaten gold.” 


bottom, encircle a large area and drive the little 
fish toward the baskets, 
caught and placed in the container worn as part 


from which they ar 
of the headdress of the fishergirl 

The life of the islands has its sordid and w 
savory phases, which are as faithfully pictured as 


some of the more pleasant scenes. Some of the 
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human driftwood is shown—opium fiends waiting 
to earn a bit of rice for the day’s sustenance— 
and the superstitious custom of giving entertain- 
ment for the pleasure of the spirit world, at which 
time gorgeous costumes ornamented with swords, 





“Schuman walked up within ten feet.” 


their hilts diamond-studded, mingle with weird 
likenesses to animals. 

The material of the four reels is so grouped 
that each is a more or less unified subject by 
itself. For instance, Reel II is very largely taken 
up with the rajah and his many wives, the in- 
terior of the harem “an orgy of extravagance” 
where dancing girls wear crowns and costumes of 
beaten no better 
And the final reel gives a 
of attention to an ape-man of the jungle 
who is seen among the monkeys in the tropical 
forest, climbing a tree in search of fruit, and, in 


gold and where standards are 
than we should expect. 


snare 


closer view, drinking the milk of the cocoanut he 
has picked up. 

Here and there in the reels, also, are strikingly 
beautiful bits of the purely scenic—foliage of the 
tropics, views of an active volcano and its crater, 


and beautiful panoramas of cloudless mountain 
tops. 

Man vs. Beast (Educational), 2 reels—A 
genuine and realistic story, not without its full 


quota of thrills, of the big game hunt in the heart 
of Africa, so hazardous that in the end it cost 
the life of Louis Shuman, the explorer and sports- 
man who was responsible for the expedition of 
It is said that the film, 
along with his museum specimens collected during 


which this is the record. 
the expedition, are his “heritage to the world.” 
The arrangement is roughly chronological, start- 
ing first with the expedition setting out, and 
going along with the pack train of natives, watch- 


1! 


g them with their leader participating in some 
of the most thrilling moments, when Shuman’s 
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good aim alone saved him and the rest of his 
party. 

They hunted out the wild animals in their native 
homes—and although it was the interest in big 
game, rather than a scientific study of animals 
which prompted Shuman, yet the picture cannot 
fail to impress upon one’s mind the definite char- 
acteristics of the animals it portrays. 

There is the hyena—a robber who prowls only 
at night—lured to the camp by a zebra skin hung 














Decorating the victim with a flower. 


° 
out on a rack to dry, the camera concealed not 
twenty feet away records the movements of the 
animal, he is tracked to his lair, pinned down with 
a forked stick and caught with a noose. 

Three giant hippopotami are found in a stream, 
Shuman’s dog assists in cornering them, and two 
are shot, their huge carcasses rolled up onto the 
river bank. 

Among the most fearless members of the ex- 
Shuman, in a particularly 
ten feet of 


pedition were the dogs. 
daring moment, walked up to within 
two adult rhinoceroses. One was shot and 


wounded. The dogs attacked the raging beast, 
which with a quick snap of its head caught one of 
them and hurled him high in the air. 

Those and many similar scenes make the film 
one of the most unusual hunt pictures ever re 
leased. 

Head-Hunters of the South Seas (Pathe), 5 
reels—The film record of the second expedifion 
made by Mr. and Mrs. Martin Johnson on Male- 
kula, in the New Hebrides, where they made the 
acquaintance of several tribes of cannibals, who 
are interesting subjects not only on their own 
account, but for indications they furnish as to 
how our human ancestors may have lived in re 
mote past ages. 


Several localities are 


ss 


touched in the course « 
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The Magazine is 
Removable and 
is carried within 
the case 


Approved 

by the 

Board of 
Fire 
Underwriters 


The 
BEACON PROJECTOR 


Flickerless Quiet 


The Beacon is a Dependable Pro- 


Vibrationless 


jector—with the Strength of Sim-| 


picity—the Ruggedness of Quality 
—the precision of experienced and 
accurate manufacture. 

The Beacon is Fire Safe—you 
can show a “still” for hours with 
no danger of ignition. 


Simplicity 


Ease of thread- 
ing — perfection 
of action —sim- 
plicity of opera- 
tion make it the 
logical projector 
for school and 
non-theatrical 


use. 


Write for de- 


tails. 


Inquiries Invited from 
Reputable Representatives 


THE BEACON PROJECTOR C0. 


Incorp 
521-531 West 57th St. New York, N. Y.| 
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A real Feature Film for the Non-Theatrical Field 
JUST RELEASED 
(From the story by HERBERT QUICK) 
(Published by Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 
CLEAN, wholesome production of small-town community life, 
with enough comedy and heart interest of the right kind and 
quantity to be thoroughly entertaining for any audience. 
Do not fail to investigate this film. 
For terms and details write 
H d Fi 
omestead Films, Inc. 
R 7512 North Ashland Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
iet 
“0- the expedition—and in one place ~~ banyan trees, running up the 
m-| We are shown what 1S perhaps _~ \ . slanting trunks with the great- 
ity the finest scanaiong obtainable of the \ Vy est ease and almost incredible 
me expanse ot tr ypical jungle where \ | alacrity. A closeup shows the 
the dense tangle of cree and peculiar adaptations of the feet 
vine shows not a break as far as for climbing. These people live 
Ou} the camera eye can reach. An on roots and nuts almost en- 
th earthquake is actually recorded, tirely 
irely. 
re at the end, Lopeni, a beauti- Among the most interesting in 
ul volcanic mountain, is seen the film are the views of the 


emitting a cloud of steam far 





Y | above the cloud banks lying 
ad- | *ainst its slope. 
on Excellent opportunity is given 


m- | in the film for type studies, and 
the | Observation of racial 
tor | istics of these uncivilized blacks. 
nd} Certain of the customs are ef- 
fectively such as_ the 
practice of binding the heads of 
je. | YeTy young infants so that they 
may grow into the _ peculiar 
conical shape considered a mark 

of beauty among these people. 
Especially vivid are the views 

»| Of the tree people who live like 
monkeys in the the 


character- 


shown, 


tops of 





“Tree people who live like 
monkeys in the tops of the 
banyan trees.” 


“devil-devil and the 
dwelling place of the chief. But 


grounds” 


perhaps the most startling in the 
entire subject are the glimpses of 
the head house where a basket- 
ful of mummified heads are dis- 
played, and ranged around the 
walls of the interior are entire 
figures mummified, and _ still 
more heads on poles. 
Interesting as the material is 


to the trained student of an- 
thropology, the picture could 
have been of .much more com- 


pelling interest to the general 
public had it been a little less 
pose-y, and a little more natural. 
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The photographer never loses himself sufficiently rather than a human document which could have 
to be interested merely in recording life. We been invaluable to show life as it is lived there 
always see the wheels go round and he wishes where man is as primitive and savage as any- 
us to be continually conscious that he is doing where on the earth today. 

the unusual and the dangerous. His is not the 





FOR SALE—CHEAP 


6B POWERS PROFESSIONAL PROJECTOR 
GOOD AS NEW, with incandescent and arke 
lamp houses. Also one incandescent and two 
arc rheostats. e 
COSMOGRAPH SEMI - PROFESSIONAL 
THOUSAND WATT INCANDESCENT PROJECTOR 
ADJUSTABLE TITLE STAND COMPLETE 
with motor for driving camera. 


NO REASONABLE OFFER REFUSED 





Address Bargain, care of Educational Screen, 
41 East 42nd Street, New York City. 




















The strange carved forms in the “devil- FOR SALE 


: ” One Pair Simplex Projectors 1921 Model 
devil grounds. One Pair Powers 6 B Projectors 1921 Model 


One Pair Powers 6 A Projectors 1918 Model 

.: en ¢ ‘. .. erientic a One Pair Motiograph Projectors 1917 Model 
point of view of the historian, scientist or an Ail of these machines are factory rebuilt and guaranteed, 
thropologist. furnished with either Mazda or Carbon Arc. 


The Theatre Supply Co., Film Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 








It is a log of a journey to the South Seas, 








At Last! An Ideal Photoplay Production for Non-Theatrical 
Exhibitions 


THE LIFE AND WORKS 
OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


IN 5 REELS 


This picture will appeal to all classes in the community gath- 
ering. It brings both amusement and instruction to the children ; 
it will surprise and hold the attention of those adults who had be- 
come cynics regarding the films; it will please teachers, pastors, 
social workers, and other welfare guardians of the community; and 
it is certain to interest the parents when they see how their chil- 
dren enjoy this worthwhile picture. 

Exclusive or None Exclusive contract and brand new positive prints available. No 
percentage proposition considered 
Write or wire 


for prices on prints and exclusive territory; also bookings. 
World rights controlled by 


WHOLESOME EDUCATIONAL FILM COMPANY 
804 So. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Film Reviews 


TRAVEL AND SCIENCE 


Pageantry in India (Vitagraph). 
earlier numbers in the Urban Popular Classics, 


One of the 


and an interesting study of the elephant—ap 


parently the most useful of all animals to the 


native of India, and on the occasion of tl 
Durbar, one of the 
After glimpses of the 
animals and their keepers are seen in prepara- 
tion for the Durbar 1, 


(meeting oft the chiefs) 
“the occasion when the elephant comes into his 


most ornamental as well. 


elephant at work, thi 


own.” He is first bathed by being driven into a 
pool, where the keeper, riding on the eleph int’s 
back, forces him to get entirely under water 

a performance which the beasts seem to regard 
with the same 


themselves take a dip betimes. 


spirit as do the keepers, who 


After the bath, the animals are painstakin 
; 


decorated, their huge heads elaborate ly nainted 


by the keepers, and trappings and cloth of gold 
blankets put on 

The parade 
other animals, such as the Zebu and the Camel 


starts—and although there are 


appearing as the procession passes in reviev 
before the camera—it is the elephant which is 
Particularly interesting 


the most impressive. 


conveyances drawn by thi 


backs A] 


of display in th 


are the strange 


mals, or carried on their broad 
typical of the Oriental love 
midst of the general poverty of the natives, fot 


India is a spectacular-loving country, “treading 


unquestionably the beaten path of ancestral 
precedent.” 

Torquay (Prizma) ‘The gem of South Eng 
land” on the coast of Devor \ wide panoram 
view shows the city built on seven hills, as 


] 


Rome was, and fronting on a | 


beautiful natural 
harbor with hundreds of little boats at anchor 
The warm winds from the Atlantic foster a sub 
tropical vegetation in this sheltered spot, and 
the reel permits us to look into some of th 
city’s finest gardens. 
“Seascapes” of rare beauty along the rugge 


Devon coast are among the most picturesque 


scenes in the reel—the barren rock offering a 
ledge here and there on which a house may 
perch high above the 


romance of old times cl 


waves—and a hint of the 


to the sea cove 


igs 


the ancient rendezvous of pirates, but now one 
of the spots most favored by the summer colony 
of visitors, 

Within walking distance of 


Torquay is the 


village of Cockington, pictured in all the quaint- 
ness of the typical English countryside. 

\ charming reel, beautifully photographed in 
Prizma color 

Playdays at Banff (Federated). Produced 
by the Associated Screen News of Canada, the 
Some 
Banff—its railroad 
prepare one for a 


reel is devoted to the “American Alps.” 
views of the little city of 
station and main street 
glimpse of the Banff Springs Hotel on its beau- 
“rising against its rugged background 


The bathers may en- 


tiful site 
like a mediaeval castle.” 
joy its hot pool while admiring the snow-clad 
mountains rising on every side. 

scenes in the reel are devoted to the 
Banff, Stony 
rribe set up their tepees and prepare for their 


Some 


Indian gathering at when the 


annual pow-wow 
lhe remaining scenes give a splendid idea of 
the beauty of the surrounding country—Bow 
River Falls, 


present majestic mountains. 


and the Spray River—and the ever- 
Johnson’s Canyon 
picturesque, the with its 


1S especially gorge 


waters accessible to the tourist by 


tumbling 


means of the stairway along the rocky sides. 


By the Still Waters (Federated). 


sion of views of the beautiful country in south- 


A succes- 
ern British Columbia—but not always recorded 
photography adequate to its subject. 

Great valleys, mountain-walled, are occupied 
by little quiet lakes, turbulent streams break the 
still darkness the mills, and across Kootenay 
Lake, busy stern-wheeled steamers make their 
\long with its wild 


primitive beauty, this 


Columbia boasts stretches of 


istrict of British 
ultivated country where flourish wonderful 
rchards, shown first in blossom time, and later 


rvest brings girl harvest hands into 
the orchard 
Of purely entertainment value. 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 
Your Mouth 


subject well organized and carefully worked out, 


United Cinema Company). A 


to show the importance of dental hygiene and to 


1 


outline methods by which the teeth may always 
be kept in a healthy condition. 

The statement is made that the digestive sys- 
utomatic 


las a most vital part to play. Some 


except the chewing ma- 


‘ 
xamples are shown of badly decayed teeth, 


rnish breeding places for millions of 
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tremely easy to carry. 
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Bausch & Lomb Portable Balopticon 


Traveling lecturers and special instructors find the Model A Portable Balopticon to be 
absolute insurance against projection failure. 


In addition to reliability, its convenience will also be appreciated. The carrying case, 
measuring only 1314 x || x 614, is sturdily made and so easily balanced that it is ex- 


Its 400-Watt gas-filled Mazda lamp operates on any 
110-volt light circuit. 
with an acetylene burner, a 6-volt Mazda lamp, for 
use with storage battery, or a 30-volt, 14-ampere 
Mazda for private lighting plants. 


Prices range from $57 to $70 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR BOOKLET, OR WRITE TO US 


Bausch &F jlomb Optical ©. 


WASHINGTON 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


This Balopticon can be fitted 


according to equipment. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LONDON 














disease germs. A minute portion of debris is 
removed from the surface of a decayed tooth 
and incubated in an oven at body temperature 
for a few hours. The appearance of the gela- 
tine plate brings out in a startling manner the 
menace to the whole body of such a condition. 

Much of the reel is devoted to an exposition 
of the measures for preventing dental decay. 
Proper food is pictured, which will build and 
nourish healthy teeth, and the proper use of 
the tooth brush and dental floss are illustrated, 
first on a model of the jaw, then by a girl in 
nurse’s uniform who demonstrates the different 
movements involved. 

The reel goes on to say a word for school 
dental clinics in which children’s teeth can re- 
ceive proper inspection and care, thus avoid- 


ing trouble later. Views are shown of the 
Forsythe Dental Infirmary for Children at Bos- 
ton, the first institution of its kind in the 
country. 

Bending the Twig (Vitagraph). One of the 


Urban Popular Classics, especially designed to 
impress upon a child audience the importance of 


correct habits of cleanliness. It demonstrates 


correct washing of face and hands, brushing of 
teeth, and proper conditions for sleeping. It 


explains that eating between meals is bad, as is 
also the habit of eating too fast; and it sug- 
gests the best foods for growing bodies. 

Useful for school showing in connection with 


elementary classes in hygiene. 


INDUSTRIAL 
Sugar Refining (2 reels). American Sugar 
Refining Company, 117 Wall St., New York 
City. A most adequate and interesting story 


of sugar, from the time it is planted in Cuba 
market. 


to the sealing in cartons ready for 
the 
the 
shown of the sugar plantation to give a very 


Although emphasis of the subject is 


largely on process of refining, enough is 


good idea of the planting and gathering of the 
the stalk is shown, and 
t land in Cuba which 


crop. <A close-up of 


views of the virgin fores 
is cleared for the planting of cane 

The camps of the workmen and the homes of 
good idea of the 
scale on which the industry is organized in 
the to illus- 


operations in soil, 


resident officials give one a 


Cuba—after which reel 


trate 
which it is said will produce crops for 10 to 


goes on 


planting this virgin 

12 years from one such planting. 
Splendid views show how the cane is stripped 

of its long leaves and cut, then loaded on typical 
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I am planning t ~ ny 

from... 

knowing more about your Spe -. 
Name 

Present School Positior 

Summer Mailing Address 

State whether you are acqt Nil al aia ale 


TO TEACHERS ATTENDING SUMMER INSTITUTES—SPECIAL REPRESENTATION OFFER 





— 


THE DRAWING MASTER CLUB OF AMERICA, National Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


The Drawing Master Club of 
America hear at 
once from teachers who plan 
to attend Institutes this sum- 
mer. Please give us the name 
of the institute, the dates and 
time. you will be there, and 
state whether you would like 
to make arrangements to rep- 
resent us very profitably in 
demonstrating the Drawing 
Master Blackboard Outfit and 
its use in Visual Education. 


desires to 


Send In This Coupon at Once 


S I 
ind ar interested in 
 # 
Drawing M Equipment 








high two-wheeled carts, drawn by oxen to the 


railroad, where the load is picked up bodily 


from the wagon and transferred to the freight 


ia ‘ ‘ : 
car, The train on its way to the sugar mill 
a fireless steam locomotive (reduc 


fields) 


which is also seen taking its charge of steam 


is drawn by 
ing the possibility of fire in the cane 


from huge boilers 
Especially good are the scenes showing the 


unloading of the freight cars by tilting tables, 





so that the cane stalks fall upon a moving be 


which carries them into the mill to be crushed 


between horizontal steel rollers. The crusl 
ling machinery is pictured in detail—and_ thi 
juice (about 80% of the weight of the cane 


\ 





passes to the vacuum pans, where crystallizatior 


takes place. Laboratory tests are continually 


nade to determine the granular structure of 
the sugar. 
In the hug: sugat 


is separated from the molasses, and then thi 


centrifugal machine, the 


faw sugar is packed in bags ready to ship 
refineries in the United States 

The reel makes quite clear the 
the location of the large refineries in this coun- 


reasons fot 


try. The raw sugar, moist and consequent! 


highe st Ie 





heavy, is refined at seaports, to avoid the ne- 
cessity tor an overland journey. <A boat load 
is seen passing the famous Morro Castle, on 
its way from Cuba to the States. 
\t the dock of the refinery, the bags of raw 


sugar are nloaded, weighed, and the 


sugar 
ifter which it is taken to the 
vel ot the 


1 


rvstals crushed. 
refinery and worked down 


oravity Water is added, and the sugar 


+ 


goes to the char filters which remove coloring 


itter from the liquid. Samples show graphic- 


lly the difference between the liquid before and 


atter filtering 


\gain the sugar must be crystallized, the 


rystals washed, and the moist sugar delivered 


to the drying drums, where excellent closeups 


ike clear the process 
Not the least interesting is the complicated 
ichinery by which the cartons are filled, the 
mntents weighed and the 


belts 


packages carried 
i\ on movi 
e method 


‘f making crystal tablets (lump 


igar) is intere stingly traced 


Moulds shape 
plates of the proper thickness 
hich in turn are dried on long racks, then pass 


ler saws and are 


tablets. Packing and sealing complete the op- 


cut into strips, then into 


The 


ZENITH 


Motion 
Picture 
Projector 









HE simple, always 
dependable, stand- 
ard Projector for 
churches, schools and places where clear, steady, 
sharp projection is important, and portability 
is an advantage. 

Uses ANY standard film, any distance up 
to 115 feet. Easily operated by anyone any- 
where. 


Equipped with Mazda lamp, and universal motor 
adaptable to any standard lighting current. Stereopticon 
equipment for projecting slides. 

Moderately priced, light in weight although ruggedly 
built, and absolutely safe. Please mention this magazine. 


SAFETY PROJECTOR COMPANY 
310-312 West Second St. Duluth, Minn. 





Weight 56 Pounds 
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eration of preparing one of our best known 
brands for market. 

No objectionable advertising matter detracts 
from the excellence of the reels, which are most 
helpful for school classes in general, and suffi- 
ciently interesting for any audience. A 3-reel 
treatment of the same subject is also available 
from the American Sugar Refining Company. 











The Educational Screen 


MISCELLANEOUS 

The Dahlia (Prizma). A reel for gardey 
lovers, picturing most effectively in color a nym. 
ber of different varieties of this widely cult. 
vated flower. The picture was filmed at the 
Peacock Dahlia Farms in Berlin, N. J.—where 
millions of blossoms are raised each year for 
market. A remarkable panorama shows the ex. 
tent of this garden-farm, and details of planting 
and cultivation are explained. Strong field roots 
are set out, and when the plants have come up, 
all but the strongest shoots are pinched off. 
When the buds have formed, all are plucked 
except the terminal bud. Artificial pollenation 
crosses a number of different plants, so that 
great variety of blossoms results. Many of 
these varieties are shown in a series of beautiful 
close-ups, astonishingly perfect in the reproduc. 
tion of color they display. 

Workers cut great armfuls of the blossoms 
and carry them to the storehouse where they 
are kept for a few hours to condition them for 
shipment. Views of the packing house show 
the to market—at the 
rate of 50,000 a day during the height of the 


how blooms are sent 
season. 

The Forest King (Bray). A Canadian back. 
ground, and the chief actors the moose. The 
reel is the narrative of a camping party’s jour- 
ney from Montreal into the moose country, and 
records as well some of the wild scenic beauty 
of that section of Canada. Some unusual and 
beautiful pictures of deer are included, as the 
animais are discovered in a placid lake, standing 
out in all their graceful beauty against the dark 
evergreens on the shore. 








And Rev. Newell 








Mr, Leonard Power, 
president of the Na- 
tional Association of 
Elementary School 
Principals, writes: 

I must mention 
what wonderful re- 


sults we are getting 
with the néw Trans- 


Lux Daylight Screen. damage. 
From now on - 


we shall go right on 
with our pictures 
with better visualiza- 
tion than ever be- 
fore, with all the 
curtains up and win- 
dows open. I regard 
the invention of this 
screen as one of the 
big steps forward in 


further details of 


36 West 44th St. 


Darkened Classrooms Abolished! 


The TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT SCREEN can be used in 
daylight without darkening the room, thus avoiding poor 
ventilation and the expense of satisfactory window coverings. 
It can equally well be used with artificial lighting conditions 
when desired. The TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT SCREEN 
is non-inflammable, can be cleaned and rolled up without 
It is made in any size for any purpose 


And What Do Its Users Think? 


For the sake of finer and more economical projection, ask 


Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen 


INCORPORATED 


Dwight Hillis, na- 
tionally known as 
| the pastor of Plym- 
| outh Church, Brook- 
| lyn, comments: 


At the beginning 
we were somewhat 
skeptical as to the 
results. I am 


writing not only to 
express my gratitude 
to you, but to say 
that without a single 
exception the lec- 
turers and ministers 
who have used the 
screen, both at every 
hour during the day 
and again at night, 
pronounce it the best 
screen that they have 
ever used. It is quite 
beyond any words of 


cm 


New York City 





visual education. 
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Whatever 


We catalog and supply hundreds of lantern slides 
chock full of “‘teachability”. And can make 
your negatives and pictures, too. Drop us_a 





“‘McIntosh Lanterns Are Honest Lanterns” 





that are fitted 


slides from 


You Need 


for classroom use in Vis- 
ual Instruction, the one 
thing (next to _ black- 
boards) that is of greatest 
pedagogic utility, is the 
McIntosh Automatic 
Sciopticon. 

It attaches to any incandescent 
socket, is simple, noiseless, re- 
quires no attention or opera- 
ting—in a word, is the ideal 
classroom projector. Can be 
for use without elec- 
tricity, too. 


Ask for Special Circular. 








party penetrates still farther into the interior, 
passing beautiful river banks, heavily forested 
At last, the heart of the moose country, and 
the record of the camera’s encounter with this 
most the 


“shot” is obtained by following 


interesting animal completes reel. 
One unusual 
the bull-moose for a long distance as he swims 


across a lake. 





Dwellers of the Deep (Vitagraph). An Urban 
Popular Classic, filmed in the aquarium of the 
| New York Zoological Society, at Castle Garden 
The reel opens with a view of a boat sent 
out by the aquarium to gather fish from traps, 
\ifollows with some exterior and interior views 


of the aquarium, and shows a number of the 


varieties of under-water life which form the 
displays to be seen there. Especially interest- 
ing are the sea lions—said to be the most 
popular with the spectators, who gather in 


crowds to watch the restless animals being fed. 
An unusual view shows a baby sea lion, which, 
the title explains, lived only 24 days, since sea 
lions born in captivity do not thrive. 
Under-water views [ interesting 


of many 





Stereopticon 
MclIntos Company 
485 Atlas Block CHICAGO, ILL. 
Finally the much-desired moose is glimpsed, species follow—the catfish, whose ugly “feel- 
swimming through the water. Not satisfied ers” make it possible for him to detect food in 
with so fleeting an acquaintance, the camping muddy waters where eyes are of no use; the 


strange three-cornered coffer fish, his body en- 
cased in a hard shell; and splendid close-ups of 
of which is attached the queer 
who thus makes the journey to 


sharks, to one 
‘sucking fish” 
new feeding grounds with the minimum effort 
on its own part. The spade-fish appears with a 
zebra-like coat, and the globe fish, a strange 
swelling order to 


float on the surface and escape its under-water 


form, when frightened in 
enemies. 

The views in the reel are most interesting and 
entertaining, and the subject as a whole is ad- 
It would 


have been refreshing, however, if the title artist 


mirable for non-theatrical showing. 


had refrained from making the allusions for 
which his subject gave him obvious oppor- 
tunity. Such titles as: “Because baby sea lions 
must be taught to swim, and this one never 
learned, he was dubbed ‘Volstead the Dry,’” 
may be hilariously funny to a theatrical audi- 


ence, but will never endear the film to the hearts 
of educators. Barred officially from our best 
vaudeville, it is time such remarks were struck 


out of our intelligent movies. 
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The Most Effective Tool 
In the hands of Progressive Teachers 


To make the Teaching of History, 
Geography, Health, Literature, 
Civics, Science. Fascinating, Memor- 


able and Profitable. 


The Victor Portable Stereopticon. 
For Class Room, Small or Large 
Auditorium. Brilliant Illumination— 
Simple to Handle. 


Catalogues on request 
Slides Stereopticons Motion Pictures 


W. C. BLIVEN 


130 West 42nd Street 
New York City 











Shades of Noah (Prizma). A reel designed 
simply for entertainment, and devoted, as the 
sub-title tells us, to “an intimate study of a 
few of the creatures that made Noah famous.” 
Photography by courtesy of the Zoological 
Society of Philadelphia, it runs through the 
alphabet of animals, from Alligator to Zebra, 
showing many more or less familiar, and a few 
rarer specimens. 

The titles are well made, with good informa- 
tional material, and’ color adds to the attract 
iveness of the subject. 

The Sky-Splitter (Hodkinson). One of the 
Bray Romances, several of which have been re- 
viewed previously in these pages. It tells the 
story of the effort being made by one Pro- 
fessor Cooley to solve the world’s power prob- 
lem by experimenting with atomic sources of 
energy. With his accelerating motor, the old 
scientist hopes to circle the globe in a few 
hours. He tests his machine on an automobile 
—and the car speeds so fast that it is wrecked, 
and the scientist finds himself by the roadside. 

He sees the experiment a success, however, 
since it proves that the motor will operate, 
if only he can devise some means of control. 

Then comes the extraordinary aereocar, built 


and provisioned for the test voyage. The jn. 
ventor explains to admiring friends what May 
be expected when the car, rising above the 
earth’s atmosphere, will travel faster and faster. 
The start is shown, and the plane travels on and 
on, past stars, planets and meteors, until finally 
it is lost in space. At last the old scientist 
gains sufficient control of the car to make qa 
landing on a strange planet—and he finds him. 
self able from that vantage point to look back 
through a huge telescope toward the earth. 
He estimates that he is on an inhabited planet 
somewhere in the vicinity of the North Star 
from which it would take light 50 years to 
reach the.earth. He locates his home, and 
discovers it to be as it was 50 years ago, and 
sees himself as a boy in 1875. By the marvel 
of his invention he has traveled faster than the 
speed of light—but he wakes to find himself 
by the roadside stunned and dazed in the wreck 
of his experimental car. 

\ subject interesting enough from the angle 
of the purely imaginative, if one wishes to let 
his mind play upon the possibilities of scien- 
tific development, forgetting all its limitations 
and giving his fancy full sway. 

The Making of a Man. (Prizma.) A stirring 
picture of the United States Military Academy 
at West Point, and an account of some of the 
training which the boys receive as cadets. The 
film goes through one day with them. Ranks 
form, the cadet officer of the day appears, and 
sections are seen marching off to classes. All 
cadets receive instruction in all branches of the 
service, for each must have a knowledge of all, 


whatever his particular specialty is to be. 


The different uniforms which every cadet 


has, are displayed, and perhaps the most inspir- 
ing scenes of all are those showing dress parade 
where the long lines of erect, grey figures seem 


endless. They pass in review at the close of the 


reel—in a scene which is calculated to senda 
thrill of pride through the most hardened on- 
looker. 

A reel especially fitted for showing in every 
school, church or community center—and espe- 
cially adapted for a patriotic program. 

“Hats Off! A Story of the Flag (Society 
for Visual Education) —A view of the past his- 
tory of the flag, and its significance in crises of 
our history, told to teach a careless schoolboy 
flag etiquette. 
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The Theatrical Field 


Conducted by 
MARGUERITE ORNDORFF 


Starring the Character Man 


T’S a pet theory of this department that the 
motion pictures, as constituted at present, 
require practically nothing of women stars 
in the way of dramatic ability. (With the few 
exceptions necessary to prove this the rule.) 
If they are young and beautiful, screen well 
and can wear fine clothes, they may go far 
They need merely look sad, or thoughtful, or 
alluring, and the men in the cast will supply 
the dramatics. 
either. It’s not their business to stir up trouble 
anyhow. As a general thing they are really 
only there to offer convenient shoulders for 
heroines to cry on, and to interpose strong 
right arms—and fists—at the exact point in the 
story where they will do the most damage to 
the villain. 
am referring to, but the ones who are respon- 


Not necessarily the leading men, 


No, it is not the leading men I 


sible in one way or another for at least ninety 
per cent of the emotion that emanates from the 
screen, and not infrequently manage, if 
not to run away entirely with the acting honors 
of the picture, at least to dim the brilliance oi 
the featured beauties to a considerable extent. 
Because in many cases they haven’t either youth 


who 


or beauty to depend on, so they know they 
have to play the part, and they do. It’s ‘the 
character men I mean. 


In “Blood and Sand” there flourished a pic- 
turesque and dirty bandit, Plumitas by name— 
not an important character, but certainly one 
that stood out strongly. Then, failed to 
chuckle over the tough little taxi driver in “The 
Dictator” the 
mazes of a South for—a 
dollar and thirty it >—and 
made such a his attempted 
execution by the revolutionists because he never 


who 


who ttrailed his fare through 


American revolution 


cents, wasn’t who 


rich scene out of 
did discover what they were trying to do, but 
thought he had hired to drill the rifle 
squad? The brutal detective of the very recent 
“Kick In,” and the nigger, in the very 
remote “Birth of a Nation,”—do you remember 
them too? all Walter 
Long, who rarely fails to register his character, 
because he does more than go through the mo- 
tions, They call Walter Long one of the most 
reliable in the but 


more than that, an artist. 


been 
Gus, 


They were played by 


“heavies” business, he is, 


It was Lon Chaney who contributed the 
most remarkable portrait to that collection of 
remarkable portraits which composed “The 
Miracle Man”—that of the unspeakable cripple. 
Since then he 
“Treasure 


has added his two pirates in 
Island,” the man in “The 
Penalty,” a marvelous Fagin in “Oliver Twist,” 
the ape-man “A Blind Bargain,” and the 
little Chinaman in “Shadows,” the 
all. In his case, acting is apparently 
matter of conviction, and second, of 
make-up, and no matter what your reaction to 
the type of character he shows, you admit that 
the memory of it stays with you. 

Wallace Beery, 
that the Hun 
in such pictures as “The Four Horsemen” and 
“Behind the Door,” to that of the mate, Borg, 
in “Hurricane’s Gal,” and the brutal plumber 
in Jackie Coogan’s “Trouble.” But he turned 
the tables when he created that utterly lovable 
“Robin Hood,” and 
mark for all the character men 
the movies to shoot at. 

w. f. played on the 
stage and in the movies for a long time, has 


legless 


in 
pathetic 
best 
frst, a 


of 


Then, of course, there’s 


whose villainy ranges from of 


roughneck, Richard, in 


set up a new 


in 
has 


Ferguson, who 


to his credit some of the most absurd and 
touching characterizations. The father of the 
little dancer of “Dream Street” was one, his 
flute-playing psalmist, Jeremy, in “To Have 
and to Hold” was another; and his subtly 
humorous butler in “The World’s Champion” 


was to me the one bright spot in a dull picture. 
There is a fragile quality about his work that 
makes it unusual. 

For 
kings—there are 
you!—and he played the insane 
1e Huguenot tale of “Intolerance,” 
the king of France in “Joan the Woman,” and 
the 1 Aztec “The Woman 
God Then there was an unforget- 
table portrait in one of Will Rogers’ early pic- 


Raymond Hatton is one to reckon with. 


a while his specialty was 


characters for 
Charles in the 
, 


featherec monarch in 


Forg —” 


tures, “Jes Call Me Jim,” the terror-stricken 
little hero in “His Back Against the Wall,” 
and recently an inimitable comedy butler in 


“The Hottentot.” 
In Tully Marshall there are the makings of 
old skinflint on the screen, as wit- 


the finest 





| 
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ness his rag man in “Hail the Woman”; and 
yet his picture of the henpecked husband in 
“Is Matrimony a Failure” was good for a con- 
tinuous stream of chortles. And you may see 
him next as a cruel landlord or a hard-hearted 
lawyer. 

Theodore Roberts and his cigar are two im- 
portant factors in any picture they may hap- 
pen to grace. But Theodore Roberts without 
his cigar is no less important. His puritan fa- 
ther in “Hail the Woman” and his kindly 
Uncle Josh in “The Old Homestead” testify 
to that. And to them we may add his attrac- 
tive, bewhiskered old sinner in “If You Be- 
lieve It, It’s So,” and his gallery of irritable, 
likeable fathers in such pictures as “Across the 
Continent,” “What’s Your Hurry,” “Excuse 
My Dust,” and their ilk, to say nothing of the 
memorable Drightie in “Miss Lulu Bett,” or 
the old flirt in “Old Wives for New.” But the 
story is not complete unless you could have 
seen him as I did in the Writers’ Revue, bur- 
lesquing Little Lord Fauntleroy, in black vel- 
vet and lace, red sash and blond curls, with a 
bigger, blacker cigar than usual. 

Many of us treasure memories of 
Fawcett, who can screw his face into 
quizzical tangle. His was the quaint old village 


George 
such 
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character in “Hearts of the World,” the stub- 
born old dad in “The Cinderella Man,” the 
hard heart in “The Old Homestead,” the elder 
in “The Little Minister.” His, too, was the 
portrait of the soldier of Napoleon, who after- 
ward became such a quivering old wreck, in 
“Forever.” 

Edward Connelly comes in for his share of 
character honors, His vain old fop in “Trifling 
Women” gem, too, his prime 
minister in “The Prisoner of Zenda,” and we 
shall surely not forget his caretaker in “The 
Four Horsemen.” And on that 
subject, let us recall Josef Swickard, the splen- 
did Desnoyers of the same picture, and Nigel 
DeBrulier, who played the Stranger, and later 
gave us such a perfect Richelieu in “The Three 
Musketeers.” 

Here, then, is the character man, the one we 
can expect fine things of because he has given 
them to us again and again; the one we look 
for after we tire of the “pretty picture,” the 
one on whom the casting director spends per- 
haps more thought than on any other member 
of the he, at least 
has to do more than stand ’round. He has to 
“act,” and—vou can tell—in the process 
he may run away with the picture! 


was a and so, 


while we are 


cast. Rightly so, because 


never 
’ 


of “acting’ 


Reviews 


THE GLIMPSES OF THE MOON (Paramount) 

If you like Mrs. Wharton’s novel, you are go- 
ing to be disappointed in the celluloid edition of 
it. Partly, of course, because of the changes 
which film presentations always require in a story, 
and partly because in this case the adapter couldn’t 
find any motivation whatsoever for any of the 
characters. They are just puppets. You wiil 
know the hero by his shiny hair, and the vamp 
by her wicked eyes, and so on. But why they 
are what they are, or why they do what they 
do, are questions you'll carry away with you un- 
answered. 

It isn’t a matter of direction or acting, for 
both are very good. It is a matter of finding the 
right kind of material for the screen, and “The 
Glimpses of the Moon,” which is only one of 
many, and far from the worst, is simply the latest 
example of what not to put into the movies. 
There has to be action in a motion picture, and 
the general run of modern novels does not pro- 
vide enough of that very essential commodity. 

Aside from the story itself, the picture is 


wholly pleasing to the eye. Settings and costumes 


are 3ebe Daniels and David Powell 
are suitable as the two poor young things whose 
honeymoon depends upon the charitable impulses 
Nita Naldi is effective, 
if hefty, as the designing cousin, and Rubye de 
Costello, Gerrard 
complete a satisfactory cast. 
( Adult.) 


gorgeous. 


of their wealthy friends. 


Charles 
(Theatrical only.) 


Remer, Maurice and 


THE BEAUTIFUL AND DAMNED (Warner 
Brothers) 

Deprived of the fillip of its author’s style, this 
F. Scott Fitzgerald’s becomes very ordi- 
nary screen entertainment. The main thing to 
comment on is the cast, filled with brilliant names 
and headed by Marie Prevost and Kenneth Har- 


story of 


lan. They do good work and really deserve more 
than this picture gives them. (Theatrical only.) 
( Adult.) 


ALICE ADAMS (Associated Exhibitors) 
3ooth Tarkington’s latest Pulitzer Prize novel 
has reached the screen in a rather talky form, due 
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to many titles ; 
presented, and merits the attention of more than 
just the Tarkington admirers. It ends in abrupt 
fashion, but that fault may be easily corrected. 
That excellent actress, Vidor, 
the imaginative Alice. Harold Goodwin presents 
a faithful study of a Claude 
Gillingwater and Margaret Wade play the easy- 


Florence plays 


younger brother. 
going old drug clerk and his nagging wife in fine 
fashion, Steele is 
Alice’s (Community, 
church use. ) 


and Vernon acceptable as 


“young man.” possibly 


( Family.) 


ADAM’S RIB (Paramount 


A familiar story, but according to Cecil De- 
Mille’s usual custom, a de luxe edition.’ We have 
had the tale of the busy father, the romantic 
mother, and the flapper daughter before; but this 
time we get in addition a variation on the peren- 
nially popular Graustark theme, and an illumi 


Mr. 


the 


DeMille 
caveman. 
Nilson lead the pri 


nating glimpse of life as thinks it 
was lived in the days of 


Milton Sills and Anna Q. 


cession as the husband and wife. Pauline Garon 
is promising as the flapper, and Elliot Dexter is 
interesting as her middle-aged sweetheart. Theo 





romantic king 
( Theatrical 


dore Kosloff is well cast as the 
Jaromir, but alas!—he kno 
only.) ( Adult.) 


THELMA (Film Booking Off 


An innocuous but artificial picturization of 
Marie Corelli’s novel. Jane Novak is well cast as 
Thelma, and Bert Sprotte does good work 
father, Olaf. There are times when the spectator 
wonders what it is: all about, but everything 
seems to come out right in the end. (Theatrical, 
possibly community use.) (Adult, high school.) 


PRODIGAL DAUGHTERS (Paramount 
half 


tosse d 


There ar 
the 


Another flapper story—not bad. 
two of them in this 
crest of the jazz wave during the three years their 
father has been in 
tion. When, 
authority, they 
his old-fashioned narrowness, 
‘live their own lives.” They 
ful until father cuts off their credit, 
few stiff bumps, they sneak home gratefully and 
much crestfallen. 


version, high on 


France directing reconstruc 


on his return, he asserts his parental 


rise in high dudgeon, denounce 


and leave home to 
are 


fairly success- 


and after a 


Gloria Swanson as the older sister, does the 
best work this reviewer has ever seen her do. 
Ralph Graves is the necessary young man, and 
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but it is interestingly and carefully 
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Bs SERVICE 


Good Films and Projectors 
STANDARD MOTION PICTURES 
For Churches, Schools and All Non-Theatrical 
Institutions 
Wells & Douglass 
1108 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Graphoscope Service Company 
130 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Motion Picture Exhibition Company 
Proctor Theatre Building, Newark, N. J. 
Scientific & Cinema Supply Company 
1004 Pye Street, N. W., Washington, 
Edwin J, Wyatt 
618 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, 
William F. Kelley Company 
1818 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Non-Theatrical Motion Picture Service 
201 Joseph Mack Building, Detroit, Mich. 
ara —— Film Company 
861 Reibe suilding, Dayton, Ohio 
Pilgrim Photoplay Exchange 
736 South Wabash Avenue, 
James A. Keeny 
431 South Dearborn 
Francis D. White 
306 Film Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Graphoscope Service Company 
314 South 13th Street, Omaha, 
Church Film Service 
1822 Wyandotte Street, 
David F. Parker 
1913 Commerce Street, Dallas, 
Graphoscope Service Cempany 
1924 Third Avenue, Seattle, 
Independent Film Exchange 
177 Golden Gate Avenue, San 
Standard Motion Picture Service 
917 South Olive Street, Los Angeles, 
Educational Project-O Film Company 
218 American Bank Building, Los Angeles, 
Southern Church Film Corporation 
104 North 17th Street, Birmingham, Ala 


UNITED CINEMA COMPANY, INC. 
130 West 46th Street New York, N. Y 





Mass. 


D. C. 
Md. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Minn. 
Neb. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Texas 
Washington 
Francisco, Cal. 
Cal. 


Cal. 











1,3 T 


Vera Reyn as I 
and Theodore R 


atrical 


Clary, 
(The- 


Charles 
the 


Xobert Agnew, 


berts complete cast. 


only.) (Adult.) 


SAFETY LAST 

For about the Harold 
Lloyd crawls up of a tall building in a 
manner that causes the hair to rise and the spine 
to chill. The the picture is comparatively 


l frequet 


Pathe 


three reels of seven, 


the face 
rest 


mild, and ntly humorous. 

city to make a fortune, and 
His sweet- 
pays and his 


troubles begin when he tries to pass himself off 


Harold goes to the 
begins as a clerk in a drygoods store. 


heart him an unexpected visit, 


as the manager of the store. His thrilling climb 
is a publicity stunt, a desperate effort to earn 
money enough to marry on. 

Mildred Davis lends her dainty presence as 
usual, and Noah Young and several others add 
greatly to the fun. (Community.) (Family.) 
GRUMPY (Paramount 

Theodore Roberts carried off all the honors of 


this engaging little tale of a grouchy old fellow 
but once a brilliant criminal lawyer. 


to death by his solicitous family 


now retired, 


Idle, and petted 
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and servants, he welcomes the chance to try his 
old detective skill when a famous diamond dis- 
appears from his house. He goes at the problem 
in his own way, taking a sly delight in mystifying 
all the other people concerned. Mr. Roberts 
creates a distinct and likeable character in the 
crochety old “Grumpy,” and is capably supported 
by May McAvoy, Conrad Nagel and Casson Fer- 
guson. William DeMille directed. (Community 
use.) (Family.) 


YOUR FRIEND AND MINE (Metro) 

Familiar story of a flighty young lady, who in 
the absence of her adored husband, becomes in- 
fatuated with a wicked artist, and has to be 
taught a lesson by two faithful friends of the 
family. It was the husband’s fault really, be- 
cause he had welcomed the wicked artist into his 
household in the first place, and having probably 
never read modern novels or seen any movies, 
could not know he was endangering his domestic 
bliss, by allowing the artist to paint his wife’s 
picture. 

Enid Bennett and Huntley Gordon play the 
husband and wife, Rosemary Theby and Willard 
Mack the faithful friends, and J. Herbert Frank 
the wicked artist. The story, by Mr. Mack, starts 
out seriously, forgets and drops into silly farce 
every once in a while, and ends by hauling itself 
back to the plane of the serious. It may interest 
you. (Theatrical only.) (Adult.) 


THE FLAME OF LIFE (Universal-Jewel) 
Frances Hodgson Burnett’s “That 
Lowrie’s,” a slice of life out of the English coal 
fields of half a century ago, filmed very con- 
vincingly, but very drably indeed. Priscilla Dean 
plays the “lass” with less flash and more real 
ability than she has exhibited in many a day. 
Wallace Beery, playing “Lowrie,” dominates the 
picture as one of the typically brutal characters 
for which he is famous. (Theatrical only.) 

(Adult. ) 


SINGED WINGS (Paramount) 

One of the most amazing messes of maudlin 
sentimentality, improbable situations, and lovely 
scenes that was ever concocted. Penrhyn Stan- 
laws, the director responsible for it, can make 
beautiful pictures, but they don’t mean anything 
—which is doubtless the reason why he has left 
the movies in the lurch and gone back to illus- 


Lass 0’ 


trating! Bebe Daniels and Conrad Nagel are 
among those sacrificed. (No use.) 
SUCCESS (Metro) 


A trite story of the theatre, well cast and rather 
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carefully directed by Ralph Ince. Brandon Tynan 
is convincing in the part of an old actor. (The- 
atrical only.) (Adult.) 


THE SIREN CALL (Paramount) 

A caption tells us that the “siren call” is the 
lure of the north, but that is as close as the 
picture ever comes to its title. It’s a tale of a 
good girl in a bad dance-hall, her good-for-noth- 
ing husband, who includes her in a trade with a 
trapper—one of those “wolves of the north,” and 
the virtuous young stranger who turns up in the 
nick of time. (It is wonderful what these tender- 
feet can stand. This one survives a terrific fight 
on a wobbly raft, a knife wound, and a nasty 
drop over some rocky-looking falls.). 

Dorothy Dalton plays the girl indifferently, 
Edward Brady and David Powell as the hushand 
and the stranger respectively, earn their salaries 
in that fight. Mitchell Lewis as the trapper fits 
the best opportunity of them all, and makes the 
most of it. (Theatrical only.) (Adult.) 


THE ISLE OF LOST SHIPS (First National) 
Adventure with a capital A! The “Isle” is a 
great tangle of derelict ships of all times, that 
have drifted together every part of the 
Atlantic, and now lie bound together by great 
kelp beds, Sargasso Sea. Into 
this place of mystery and romance, the author 
a detective, and a 
former naval officer, convicted of murder. 


from 
floating in the 
brings his characters, a girl, 


Milton Sills does fine work as the naval officer, 
and Anna Q. Nilsson and Frank Campeau give 
equally good performances. Walter Long makes 
an interesting study of Forbes, the ruler of the 
lost island, and two character parts are well done 
Woodruff. There 
are some very beautiful photographic effects, in- 
storm at sea. 


by Aggie Herring and Bert 
cluding excellent scenes of a 
Maurice Tourneur has produced the picture with 
his usual vigor and directness. (Theatrical only.) 
( Family.) 


THE GO-GETTER (Paramount 

One of Peter B. Kyne’s stories, embroidered a 
little, and stretched to make a full length picture. 
As the title indicates, it is about one of those 
breezy young men who simply can’t be suppressed. 
T. Roy Barnes makes the most of the irrepres- 
sible hero, with Seena Owen playing opposite. 
The well-known Cappy Ricks bobs up, played in 
very happy vein by William Norris; and Louis 


Wolheim of “Hairy Ape” fame appears in a small 
part. On _ the 
use.) (Family,) 


whole, enjoyable. (Community 
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THE BRIGHT SHAWL (First National) 

A very beautiful picture, rich in the sunlight 
and shadows of the tropics, and glamorous with 
the costumes and graces of the romantic period 
when Cuba was struggling for freedom. The 
story has to do with the efforts of a wealthy 
young American, Charles Abbott, to assist some 
Cuban friends in their fight against Spanish op- 
pression. A gorgeous figure in the maze of plot 
and counterplot, is La Clavel, a Spanish dancer, 
with whom Abbott carries on an ostentatious love 
affair, for the purpose of obtaining information. 
But the dancer, infatuated, helps him willingly, 
and her bright shawl, a familiar sight in the gay 
gathering-places of Havana, becomes a symbol of 
Cuban freedom, for which she finally gives her 
life. 

Dorothy Gish as La 
performance. That of Barthelmess as 
Charles Abbott is finished and wholly delightful, 
but the part is 
slender opportunity it offers him for the fine work 


Clavel 
Richard 


gives a brilliant 


somewhat disappointing in the 


of which he is capable. The cast in general is 
excellent, the work of William Powell and Anders 
Randolf being particularly noteworthy. 

Although Mr. Hergesheimer’s story has suffered 
changes, 
Abbott, the spirit of the place and the period has 
John S. 


notably in the characterization of 


the director, 
( Adult.) 


been admirably caught by 
Robertson. (Theatrical only.) 
DADDY (First National) 

There is no question about the dramatic ability 
of Jackie Coogan, but it is doubtful if even his 
baby genius can survive a series of poor pictures 
“Daddy” is a conglomeration of hackneyed situa- 
tions designed to exploit the little star’s particular 
gifts, and the result is a series of forced and un- 
natural episodes. 

The son of a violinist, his parents separated in 
his babyhood by a foolish mistake, Jackie is cared 
for by an old couple until he is six. Then hard 
times befall the old people, they are turned out 
of their home, and the child, fired by the story 
of Dick Whittington, takes his fiddle and runs 
away to the city to make his fortune. There he 
comes under the protection of an old musician, 
who, before he dies, is the means of restoring the 
boy to his own father. 

The picture has been carefully produced, and 
undoubtedly holds a certain appeal; but. it will 
do little to maintain the standard set by “Oliver 
Twist.” (Community, 
use.) (Family. ) 


church, possibly school 
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GIMME (Goldwyn) 
Rupert Hughes has done it again—this time 
with the aid of Mrs. Hughes. He has a fond- 
ness for picking out little human weaknesses 
and holding them before the camera in a most 
amusing light. Here it is the reluctance with 
which the modern bride—used to the independ- 
ence of her own earnings—first approaches her 
husband with the inevitable The 
usual “other man” adds the complications. 
There’s lots of fun in this picture, and lots 
of truth for husbands. 


“Gimme,” 


I heard a good many 
masculine chortles during the performance, but 
was unable to decide whether they indicated 
real enjoyment or mere bravado. 

Helene Chadwick plays charmingly the in- 
dependent wife, and Gaston Glass is the dense 

Henry Walthall as Mr. Mc- 
a real character bit in a way 
seen all too screen. 


young husband, 
Gimsey, plays 
that is rarely on the 
(Community use, possibly) (Adult) 
SILAS MARNER (Associated Exhibitors) 
A fairly faithful version of the George Eliot 
classic, plodding, slightly wordy, as was per- 
haps inevitable, but generally satisfactory. 
Settings and photography are in many instances 
very lovely, and the casting is excellent. Craw- 





Attention FREE Attention 





Are you interested in securing a 
motion picture projector for your use 
in your School, Church, Y. M. C. A. 
Rooms, Homes, Community Center, 
and elsewhere, absolutely free of 
charge, so that you may have the bene- 
fit of motion pictures? 


I will install a well known projector 
and keep same in good condition abso- 
lutely free of charge to you, and can 
furnish you with the best and latest 
films as often as you desire. 


For further information 
write or call im person. 


M. FELDSTEIN 


804 So. Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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ford Kent seemed hardly to possess the dreamy 
quality of George Eliot’s Silas, but was never- 
theless interesting in the part. (Church, com- 
munity, and school use) (Adult, high school) 


NOBODY’S MONEY (Paramount) 

This is the familiar tale of the young heir 
who returns from a long sojourn abroad and 
poses as a book agent in order to investigate 
the rumor that his manager is mishandling his 
estate. He gets mixed up in a crooked polit- 
ical campaign, and ends up by outwitting all 
the grafters, re-electing the governor single- 
handed, and winning himself a wife. The cast 
looks good on paper—Jack Holt, Wanda Haw- 
ley, Harry Depp, Walter McGrail, Robert Scha- 
ble, Julia Faye, Josephine Crowell and others; 
but they never get a chance to do anything for 
the story is told almost entirely in the sub- 
titles. Harry Depp manages to extract a little 
comedy out of his part, but otherwise it is de- 
cidedly dull. Jack Holt doesn’t belong in light 
comedy anyway. (Some community use) 


(Family) 


THE WORLD’S APPLAUSE (Paramount) 

William DeMille out of his element, or (bet- 
ter explanation, perhaps) in a weak moment. 
Bebe Daniels, Kathryn Williams, Lewis S. 
Stone, and others do what they can with a 
mediocre story of an actress’ craving for no- 
toriety, but the result is poor. (Theatrical 
only) (Adult) 


RAGS TO RICHES (Warner Brothers 

Wesley Barry furnished an entertaining, if far 
fetched, screen characterization, unmarked by the 
usual conceit of his self-conscious acting. (Com- 
munity use.) 

A Boy, a Bear and a Dog (Fine Art Films) 
—A delightful story, full of simplicity and natur- 
alness, woven around the animal characters. An 
admirable program subject. 


Production Notes 


Paramount productions now in the making 
include William DeMille’s “Only Thirty Eight,” 
with Lois Wilson, Elliott Dexter, May Mc- 
Avoy, and George Fawcett; Herbert Brennon’s 
production, “The Woman with Four Faces,” 
starring Betty Compson; George Melford’s 
“Salomy Jane;” “Fair Week,” directed by Rob 
Wagner and ‘starring Walter. Hiers; ‘The Silent 
Partner,” one of Maximillian, Foster’s Saturday 
Evening Post stories; “Children of Jazz,” adapted 
from a play by Harold Brighouse; and P. G. 


Wodehouse story, “A Gentleman of Leisure,” for 


Jack Holt. 
C. B. DeMille’s production of “The Ten Com. 


mandments” is being planned on a very large 
scale. Work will begin some time in May. 

“In the Palace of the King,” by F. Marion 
Crawiord will be Emmett J. Flynn’s first picture 
for Goldwyn; Tod Browning will direct Arthur 
Somers Roche’s “The Day of Faith;”’ Charles 
J. Brabin will make an Elinor Glyn story, “Six 
Days.” 


Distinctive Pictures, which will release jn 
future through the Goldwyn Company, has 
ready “The Ragged Edge,’ by Harold Me. 
Grath; “Steadfast Heart,” by Kelland, and 
“Two Can Play” by Gerald Mygatt. 

The title of Eric von Stroheim’s picture, “Mc. 
Teague” has been changed to “Greed.” 

Associated First National has announced a 
contract with Thomas H. Ince, under the terms 
of which he is to deliver four special feature 
pictures during the next year. The first will 
be “Her Reputation” by Talbot Mundy, di- 
rected by John Griffith Wray and featuring 


May McAvoy. “Country Lanes and City Pave- 








ments,” the last story of the late John Fleming | 


Wilson, will be directed by Mr. Ince himself, 


and will feature Madge Bellamy. The other | 


two will be Vaughan Kester’s “The Just and 
the Unjust,” to be directed by Wray, and 
“Unguarded Gates” with Madge Bellamy. 

Other First National news of interest includes 
the announcement of J. K. McDonald’s produe- 
tion of “Penrod and Sam,” the sequel to 
“Penrod,” “The Wanters,” a comedy to be 
produced by John M. Stahl who directed “The 
Dangerous Age;” “Wandering Daughters,” a 
James Young picture; “The Meanest Man in 
Town,” Sol Lesser’s production of the Cohen 
play; Maurice Tourneur’s picture, “The Brass 
Bottle,” and “The Phanton Pack,” which is 
being made at Banff and Lake Louise, and fea- 
tures the dog, Strongheart. 

Norma Talmadge’s' forthcoming picture, 
“Ashes of Vengeance,” is to be very elaborate. 
Among other important features of the produc- 
tion will be the filming of the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew’s Eve. A good deal of research 
work preceded the filming of the picture, and 
Joseph M. Schenck the producer intends it to 
be “his answer to the accusation that there is 


no art in the motion picture of today.’ 


Mary Roberts Rinehart’s Story, “Long Live 
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$15.59 Order Quick $15.5° 
A Standard Victor Stereopticon, with 
MAZDA ILLUMINATION. Brand Portable Screens 
New—Get yours quick at $15.50. 
enstites adele INSURE HEALTHY EYES 
Motion Picture Projectors : 
Samples and literature upon request 
BASS CAMERA COMPANY MINUSA CINE SCREEN CO. 
109 North Dearborn St., Chicago, III. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
the King’? has been purchased for Jackie Coo- Dean’s next picture for Universal. 
gan. “April Showers” with Colleen Moore, “The 


Wallace Beery, having made a remarkable 
Lion-Hearted in “Robin 
Hood,” will play the same role in Scott’s “The 
Talisman,” to be produced by Allied Authors. 

William Fox announces three costumes pic 
Kirby,” “The Shepherd 


Warrens of Virginia.” 


success as Richard the 


tures, “Cameo King,” 
and “The 
Harold Lloyd’s new comedy is 
titled “O, My Heart.” 
There is a rumor that John Barrymore is to 


1 
the 


tentatively 


play “Deburau” and “Beau Brummel” for 


Warner Brothers. 
“Acquittal” by Rita Weiman will be Priscilla 


Broken Wing,” and “After the Ball” are three 
of Preferred Pictures’ most recent offerings. 

“The Three Ages” is Buster Keaton’s first 
full length comedy. 

Harry Garson will produce James Whitcomb 
Riley’s “An Old Mine,” with 
Elliott Dexter in the lead. 

Latest information concerning the new Fair- 
banks pirate picture seems to indicate that it is 
the present Other pi- 
rate pictures looming in the offing, “Captain 
\pplejack” among them, may account for this 


Sweetheart of 


abandoned for at least. 


decision. 





- 


teachers 


ten years. 





The Sixth Edition of 


The Historical Chart of English Literature 
is just off the press 
Hundreds of copies are already in the hands of English 
many of whom have used these charts for over 
They pronounce this sixth edition the finest 
chart that has yet appeared in the series, which includes 


English, American, French and German literatures. 


The Educational Screen, Inc.. 5 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Idaho. 
gon, Montana, 


Little Red Riding Hood - 
Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star 


For bookings also write. 


804 South Wabash Avenue 


Exclusive Distribution Rights Contract and Brand 
New Positive Prints Available 


in the three premiere juvenile wholesome productions for the 
states of Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming, and Southern 


Also California, Arizona, Nevada, and Washington, Ore- 
Alaska and Northern Idaho. 


Cinderella and The Magic ies - ° ° ° 


- - - - 5 Reels 
4 Reels 
- - - - - 5 Reels 
Write for particulars and territory 
No percentage propositions considered 
Ne will refer same to territorial distributor. 


Wholesome Educational Films Company 


Chicago, Illinois 











The Stereopticon 
(Concluded from page 221) 


lens is to converge the rays of light from 
the lamp and center them on the slide. They 


are set in front of the lamp and on the optical 


axis, running between the lamp and objective 
lens. 
(d) Slide holder with two sections, set so 


that it will move to and fro in front of the 

condensing lens. 

(e) Objective lens, 
is to focus the picture on the screen, the size 
of which is determined by the focal length of 
the lens. 

The proper adjustment of de- 
termines the kind of projection one will get. The 
stereopticon for fixing the position 
of the mirror, lamp, condenser lens, and objective 
lens. After the lamp is set, the mirror should be 
placed so its center falls in the same optical axis 
as the filament of the lamp, and the lamp should 
be on the same axis as the center of the condenser 
lens. The lamp should be moved to and fro until 
the screen has a clear, white illumination, elimin- 
nating dark spots and yellow fringe. The 
jective lens should be moved in and out until the 
image is perfectly focused on the screen. 


the purpose of which 


these parts 


has devices 


ob- 


modern lantern permits 
the use of the back of a map or plaster wall or 
blackboard for a screen made 


opaque material is recommended when- 


The efficiency of the 


screen, though a 


of white 


ever it can be secured. Better results are secured 
in showing pictures in a darkened room, though 
it is not absolutely necessary. A room located 
where it does not receive the direct rays of the 
sun can be used when the ordinary classroom 
shades are drawn, provided that some obstacles 
are placed where the picture is projected to pre- 
vent interference of direct rays of light. The 
particular place in the classroom for the stereop- 


ticon depends upon the size of the picture wanted 


or the size of the space where it is possible to 


project the picture. 
Care of the Stereopticon 

It is extremely that should be 
taken of the stereopticon during the time it is not 
It should be covered by material that will 


important care 
used. 
prevent dust from gathering on the 
denser lens, and objective lens. The 
densing lens, and objective lens should be cleaned 


mirror, con- 
mirror, con- 
with slightly damp, clean, soft material. 

As a result of this personal work with teachers 
and actual use of stereopticons 


the requests for 


and slides have increased by leaps and bounds. 





